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The Cloud. 
I bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers, 

From the seas and the steams; 

I bear light shades for the leaves, when laid 

In their noon-day dreams. 

| From my wings are shaken the dews that waken 
The sweet buds every one. 

When rocked to rest o their mother’s breast, 
As she dances about the sun. 

I wield the flail of the flashing hail, 


| TRIES he 
// And then again I dissolve %n rain, 


And laugh as I pass in thunder. 


I sift the snow on the mountains below, 
And their great pines groan aghast; 

And all the night ’t is my pillow white, 
While I sleep in the arms of the blast. 

Sublime on the towers of my skyey bowers, 
Lightning, my pilot, sits; 

| In a cavern under is fettered the thunder— 

| It struggles and howls at fits; 

| Over earth and ocean, with gentle motion, 

| This pilot is guiding me, 
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B@s™Mad wars destroy in one year the works 
many years of peace. 


Ba@Time never fails to bring every exalted 
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| Lured by the love of the genii that move 
Inu the deptho of the purple sea; 

| Over the rills, and the crags, and the hills, 
Over the lakes and the plains, 

|, Wherever he dreams, under mountain or stream, 
The spirit he loves remains; 

And [ all the while bask in heaven’s blue smile, 
While he is dissolving in rains. 


The sanguine sunrise, with his meteor eyes, 
And his burning plumes outspread, 
Leaps on the back of my sailing rack, 
When the morning star shines dead. 
As on the jag of a mountain crag, 
Which an earthquake rocks and swings, 
An eagle alit one moment may sit 
In the light of its golden wings. 
. And when sunset may breathe, from the lit sea beneath 
Its ardors of rest and of love, 
And the crimson pall of eve may fall 
From the depth of heaven above, 
With wings folded I rest, on mine airy nest, 
As still as a brooding dove. 


That orbed maiden, with white fire laden, 
Whom mortals call the moon, 

Glides glimmering o’er my fleece-like floor, 
By the midnight breezes strewn; 

And wherever the beat of her unseen feet, 
Which only the angels hear, 

May have broken the woof of my tent’s thin roof, 
The stars peep behind her and peer; 

And I laugh to see them whirl and flee, 
Like a swarm of golden bees, 

When I widen the rent in my wind-built tent, 
Till the calm rivers, lakes, and seas, 

Like strips of the sky fallen through me on high, 
Are each paved with the moon and these. 


I bind the sun’s throne with a burning zone, 
And the moon’s with a girdle of pearl; 
The volcanoes are dim, and the stars reel and swim, 
"When the whirlwinds my banner unfurl. 
From cape to cape, with a bridge-like shape, 





Teputation to a strict scrutiny. 


Over a torrent sea, 





| Sunbeam-proof, I hang like a roof— 
The mountains its columns be. 

| The triumphal arch through which I march 

| With hurricane, fire, and snow, 

| When the powers of air are chained to my chair, 
Is the million-colored bow; 

| The spherefire above it soft colors wove, 

| While the moist earth was laughing below. 


| i am the daughter of earth oy 
I pass utrough the pores of the ocean and shores, 


I change, but I cannot die; 
| For after the rain, when with never a stain 
The pavillion of heaven is bare, 
| And the winds and sunbeams, with their convex gleams, 
Build up the blue dome of air, 
il silently laugh at my own cenotaph, 
And out of the caverns of rain, 
| Like a child from the womb, like a ghost from the tomb, 
I arise and upbuild it again. 
Shelly. 














Fossil Footprints. 

Dexter Marsh, a laboring mechanic of Green- 
field, many years ago discovered on the flagging 
' stones with which he was laying a sidewalk, 
what appeared to be the footprints of some 


|| strange bird. The geologists pronounced them 
| to be such, and to belong to a period before the 


| creation of man. This discovery so excited the 
| curiosity and scientifie ardor of Mr. Marsh, that 
‘he has since made it his amusement to look for 
| such impressions, and he has traversed the val- 
ley from the northern Massachusetts line to 
_ Wethersfield, Conn., sometimes spending weeks 
‘in quarrying rocks, with the sole view of dis- 


covering these ancient tracks. In the last num- 


, || ber of Silliman’s Journal of Science, he gives a 


| . ° 
| brief account of his labors and success, from 


which we may understand that the Connecticut 
| valley, in bygone ages, was a favorite resort of 
birds that would have made no more of putting 
men in their crops, than turkeys do of swallowing 
grasshoppers. ‘ 


Mr. Marsh has in his possession more than 
eight hundred footprints of birds and quadru- 
peds, beside having furnished many specimens 
to others, in this and other countries. In some 
cases these specimens are so distinct, as not only 
to show the joints of the toes, but the perfect im- 
| pression of the skin. He has perfect tracks of 
quadrupeds so small that a half dime will cover 
the whole foot, and again others of birds where 
the foot measures half a yard from the toe to 
the heel, so that if the birds which made them 
were proportioned like those we now have, they 
must have stood twenty feet high! He has 
sometimes followed the track of a bird thirty or 
forty feet in the rock, the track becoming more 
distinet the lower it went. 
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TALES OF THE PURITANS. 
The College and the Rectory. 


| 
| 
BY PROFESSOR ALDEN. 


[ Concluded. | 
CHAPTER III. | 


From Sartain’s Magazine. ) 


“He is at her father’s now.” 

Milton remained silent. He had no wish to 
pursue that theme. 

Winthrop then alluded to the moonlight scene. 

“The beauty,” said Milton, “ with which God 
hath garnished the earth, should have its coun- 
terpart in our souls. It was made to subserve a 
higher purpose than te awaken transient emotions 


The elder Winthrop was called to London, | 


with the prospect of being detained there during 
the whole of the brief period allotted for Henry’s 


| of pleasure.” 
| «Tt has but little influence on the great mass 


| 


| of men.” 


absence from his college. This would, perhaps, 


| 


have been a source of less regret to his affection- | 


- 4 %edcnot an incident occurred which 
This was the visit of Lord Kvansworu. ' sont 
was cousin to Lucy, and avowedly a suitor for | 
her hand. His haughty bearing toward the 
plebeian student, and Lucy’s chilling reserve 
when he was present, soon caused Winthrop to 
discontinue his visits. 


He met Lucy once or 
twice at the cottage, but there was a constraint 


in her manner which led him to believe that she || 


did not desire any further intimacy. 

“They say,” said Mrs. Darbley, who had now 
partially recovered her health, “that Lord 
Evansworth is to marry the young lady at the 
rectory.” Winthrop’s features would not con- 
form to the dictates of his will. It was in vain 
that he attempted to assume an aspect of indif- 
ference. He made no reply to the remark. She 
continued: “I was in hopes it might be other- 
wise; but it is well we have not the ordering of 
our lot. All things shall work together for good 
to those who love God.” 

“ Has she told you that she is to marry Evans- 
worth?” said Winthrop. 

“T once mentioned the report; she blushed so 
deeply that I was convinced it was true, and said 
no more. When do you return to Cambridge?” 

“Tomorrow. I have come to bid you good- 
by.” 

She bade him an affectionate farewell, and 
when he had gone, commended him long and fer- 
vently to the protection of Him who never slum- 
bers nor sleeps. 

Concealing his feelings from his mother, that 
she might indulge in no useless regrets on his 
account, he bade her adieu and returned to Cam- 
bridge. He soon repaired to the chambers of his 
friend at Christ’s College. He found him sitting 
at his organ, refreshing himself, as he was wont, 
after the labors of the day, with the concord of 
sweet sounds. He was welcomed by a smile 
that lightened the load that lay upon his heart. 
His replies to inquiries made respecting his 
absence, revealed his acquaintance with Lucy 
Fones. The tones of his voice, as he pronounced 
her name, revealed to the quick ear of his friend 
the state of his affections. 

“TI recollect her well,” said the young poet, 
“she is beautiful, but somewhat wedded to the 
past. And she is to be married to Lord Evans- 


| “But few receive the gospel, and of these but 
few give full illustration of its transforming 


power; yet who can doubt it was designed to 


every human soul? In order that beauty may | 


form its image in the soul, it must be studied; 
its model must be sought in all the forms and 
appearances of things, not less carefully than did 
| Ceres, according to the fable, seek her daughter 
| Proserpine.” 
“Methinks you would give the whole of life to 
| poetry. That cannot be the duty of all.” 

“The life of everyone should be a true poem. 
This one should set forth the grand and solemn 
epic; another, the sweet hymnings of the affec- 
‘tions set in right tune by the hand of God; 
| another, the melancholy numbers of sorrow, which 
must needs be in a world that sin has entered, 
| and where the whole creation groaneth, and is in 
| bondage until now.” 

“ But were not this to neglect the cross-bear- 
ing service which Christ requires?” 

“Nay, rather is it that service which gives 
|symmetry and dignity to what had otherwise 
| been disordered and of little worth. The grand 
| and beautiful objects of creation, and the harmo- 
| nies which fall upon the ear that is attent, will 
| lift the soul above the mists of sense, which 
causeth most of our wanderings, and give to it 
those high impulses which fit it to become a 
laborer together with God.” 

“ All are not fitted for the noble deeds which 
you would seem to require of all. There are 
diversities of gifts.” 

“Even so; but that excuses not those whom 
God designs for deeds of high emprise from 
fulfilling their course. You have not yet formed 
‘your plans?” 

“No further than the purpose to devote myself 
to God’s cause.” 

“Not in the church; for that would require an 
accommodating conscience, which you possess 
not. The gifts with which you are endowed are 
for another work.” 

“ What enterprise do you propose ?” 

“God hath kept the western world unpeopled, 
save by the few savages who wait for his law, 
and hath turned aside the followers of the man 
of sin. What saith his providence, but that an 
empire should there be founded, whose laws shall 
rest upon his holy word, where the church shall 











worth ?” 


be coeval with the state—its safety, but not its 





slave? God hath kept that land for his saints. 
There needeth haste to go up and possess it. It 
is because they linger, that the hand of persecu- 
tion has been permitted to be stretched out.” 

Winthrop made no remark, but gazed thought- 
fully upon the speaker. 

“You would ask,” resumed Milton, after a 
moment’s silence, “wherefore I go not myself? 
I have a work assigned me in this land, to which 
I would fain address myself, as ever under the 
great Taskmaster’s eye. The divinest of arts 
must be rescued from the hand’s of the enemies 
of God, and consecrated anew to his glory. The 
minds of men, long wedded to error and enslaved 


L— antharjty sonat bv the clear setting forth of 
reason and bold argument, be disentnraliea; ana 


perhaps there must be resistance even unto blood. 
I would fain go with the lovers of a pure gospel 
to that land of unique beauty, there, amid the 
quiet of nature, to behold the bright countenance 
of truth, and assist in laying the foundations of 
an empire consecrated, from the first, to the 
great Governor ‘of all, and furnishing a divine 
liberty to those who might follow. Mine is a 
different work; but, were it the meanest under- 
service, if God, by his secretary Conscience, 
enjoin it, it were sad for me, if I should draw 
back.” 

He leaned backward in his seat, and raised his 
eyes aloft, as if he would meditate; Winthrop, 
knowing his habits, withdrew, not without receiv- 
ing the sweetest courtesy at parting. 

The words of Milton sunk deep into Winthrop’s 
heart. In fact, they seemed almost like a reve- 
lation from heaven. Day after day, as his studies 
would permit, he revolved the subject in his mind. 
He had heard of the Leyden Pilgrims, who a 
few years before had planted themselves at Ply- 
mouth. He was familiar with the name of Endi- 
cott, who, for a year or more, had been at Salem 
preparing the way. He acquainted himself with 
the movement under the auspicies of White, of 
Dorchester, for sending over a large colony of 
“the best’? on the following year. With his 
soul filled with a desire to take part in the noble 
enterprise, he returned home, prepared to present 
the matter to his honored father, though with 
slight hope of gaining his consent. To his sur- 
prise, he found that it had long occupied his 
father’s thoughts. The transfer of the charter, 
the establishment of a government, and the emi- 
gration of a large number of puritans rested upon 
his decision. It was the sooner made in conse- 
quence of the visit of the son. The first Gover- 
nor of Massachusetts began to dispose of his 
estate, and to make preparations for his removal 
to the new world. Henry was to remain at the 
university until the fleet was ready to set sail. 


CHAPTER II. 





The spring opened, and Winthrop bade fare- 
well to the university. It was not without many 
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tears that he parted from his friend, who 











strengthened his heart by setting before him 
prophetic visions of the glory that was to follow. 
He returned to the place of his birth for the last 
time. He found that his beloved mother, whose 
soul was in the work, but whose health would 
not permit her then to make the voyage, was to 
remain, and to join her husband, Providence per- 
mitting, the following year. How sore a trial 
this was to the loving couple, can be understood 


affection they bore for one another. «It goeth 
very.near to my heart,” said the Governor to his 
wife, “to leave thee; but I know to whom I 


have committed thee. even ta Him «h~ 1 
thee much better than any husband can, who 


hath taken an account of the hairs of thy head, 
and puts all thy tears in his bottle, who can and 
(if it be for his glory) will bring us together 
again with peace and comfort.” 

The hour of his departure drew near, and the 
heart of young Winthrop, notwithstanding the 
bustle of preparation, and the pressure of weighty 
cares, grew more and more heavy. It was not 
that he was about to leave the scenes of his 
childhood, for his adventuroxs spirit delighted in 
the prospect of a new world, and a community 
of God’s chosen ones. With all his efforts, he 
could not tear away his affections from one who 
was to bless the dwelling of another. He had 


know, save Him who formed my h 
|‘ ; eart; and fron 
only by those who can conceive of the intense |) : ed 





not seen her since Lord Evansworth’s visit. His 
parents, aware, perhaps, of the state of his feel- 
ings, had forborne to make mention of her in his 
presence. 

On the evening preceding the day on which 
he, together with his father, was to set out for 
the fleet, which was riding at anchor, waiting their 
arrival, he could not resist his desire to go and 
bid Lucy farewell. He knocked at the door of 
the rectory, and Lucy stood before him, so pale 
and wan that he started, and gazed upon her in 
silent surprise. With a faint smile she invited 
him to enter. 

“You are not well,” said he, in a tone of 
touching interest, which brought the tears to her 
eyes, and for a moment removed the paleness 
from her cheeks. 

“T have not been very well during the winter,” 
was her reply. 

A long and embarrassing silence followed. 

“T could not,” said he, speaking with great 
difficulty, “ bring myself to leave the land with- 
out bidding you farewell. The brief hours of 
our acquaintance were too pleasant” — his voice 
failed him. She bowed her head to conceal the 
fast falling tears. In the silence which followed 
the beating of their hearts was well nigh audible. 
At length she raised her head, and with a strong 
effort said, “I heard you were going on the mor- 
row; I thought you could not go without seeing 
us, though for some cause you have long forsaken 
us.” The plaintive tone of her voice again des- 


possible, he replied, “ You cannot be ignorant of 
the cause.” Her answer was a look of inquiry. 
“Your betrothment to Lord Evansworth.” 

“You speak of something which has not taken 
place—and never can,” said she. 

. “ Are you not to be the wife of Evansworth?” 
“ Never.” 
“Lucy Fones,” said he, rising and standing 

before her, “I have loved you as no one can 


the first moment that I saw you, I have struggled 
in vain to repress my feelings, from the belief 
that you were the betrothed of another.” 

y A smile was upon her lips, while with great 
without cause; but doubtless it has been for the 
best.” 

He needed no other acknowledgment of her 
reciprocal affection. He seated himself by her 
side, and if other tears were shed, they were those 
of intensest joy. 

But the morning was coming, and his arrange- 
ments were all made for the voyage. Must he 
relinquish his great work? Not on her account, 
for she was ready to make with him her home in 
the wilderness, though she might not leave on so 
short a warning. The advice of older heads and 
sympathizing hearts was taken. 


It happened that a portion of the fleet destined 





sweet springs of Shawmut, on the day after he 
set foot on shore. In crossing a small creek at 
the very outset of his journey, he lost his foot- 
hold, and fell into the water, and was drowned. 
He had crossed the wide ocean to perish in a 
narrow stream ! 

The sad news was communicated on the fol- 
lowing day, to Governor Winthrop, as he stood 
in the door of the cabin, for which he had ex- 
changed his mansion in Suffolk. He listened in 
silence, and when the sad tale was ended, lifted 
up his hands, and exclaimed, “The Lord gave, 


and the Lord hath taken away, blessed be the 
name of thetrxi2 7 > 


The congregation assembled, and poured out 
their tears of sympathy and supplication before 
the Lord. 

After a single day spent in retirement, Win- 
throp went out and in before his people, and no 
change was perceptible, save that his smile was 
| fainter, and the tones of his voice a little mara 
| plaintive when pleading in prayer. In a letter 
| written to his absent partner, he says, “‘ We have 
met with many sad and discomfortable things, 
|as thou shalt hear; and the Lord’s hand hath 
| been very heavy upon myself, in some very near 
|to me. My son Henry! my son Henry! ah, 














for America lay at Southampton, and was not 
expected to sail for several weeks. It was de- 
cided that Henry should remaiu and take passage 
in that fleet. 
to take place. Lucy was then to take up her 
abode with her mother-in-law, with her to cross 
the ocean when the way should be prepared. 


husband. 

The parting day came, and though a smile was 
upon her lips as their last glance was exchanged, 
the load at her heart was such as cannot he 
described. Winthrop’s heart was made strong by 
the late change in his prospects, and the bright 
hopes before him, and he went on his way rejoic- 
ing. He took passage in the same ship that had 
borne Carver and his fellow pilgrims across the 
waves—the May Flower, of ever-during fame. 
During the long voyage he labored to prepare his 
associates for the work before them. He won 
their entire confidence and love, and was regarded 
by them as one whom Providence had raised up 
to do great things for them in the wilderness. 
The long-wished-for land hove in sight. On 
the first of July, 1630, the ship dropped her 
anchor in the harbor of Salem. The pious Endi- 
cott welcomed him on shore. The richest bloom 
of summer clothed the wild luxuriance of the 
landscape, and brought to mind the prophesy 
speedily to be fulfilled, “the wilderness and soli- 
tary place shall be glad for them, and the desert 
shall rejoice and blossom as the rose.” 
Winthrop rejoiced to hear of his father’s safe 











troyed his selfpossession. Rallying as soon as 


In the meantime the marriage was | 


Her feeble health forbade her going with her | 


| Poor child! yet it grieves me much more for my 
| dear daughter. The Lord comfort and strengthen 
| her heart to bear this cross patiently. I know 
thou wilt not be wanting to her in this distress. 
| Yet for all these things (I praise my God) I am 
| not discouraged; nor do I see cause to repent or 
despair of those good days here, which will make 
amends for all. I do not repent my coming, and 
if I were to come again, I would not have altered 
my course, though I had foreseen all these 
afflictions.” 

Lucy escaped the distress anticipated by her 
loving father. Before the returning ship reached 
England, she had gone to join her husband in 
the spiritland. 





Perseverance Conquers all Things. 

In a speech of the Hon. Henry Clay, at the 
exhibition of the National Law School, at Ball- 
ston Spa, he said : 

Constant, persevering application will accom- 
plish everything. To this quality, if I may be 
allowed to speak of myself, more than to any- 
thing else, do I owe the little success which I 
have attained. Left in early life to work my 
way alone, without friends or pecuniary resources, 
and with no other than a common education, I 
saw that the pathway before me was long, steep, 
and rugged, and that the hight upon which I 
had ventured to fix the eye of my ambition, could 
be reached only by toil the most severe, and a 
purpose the most indomitable. But shrinking 
from no labor, disheartened by no obstacles, I 
struggled on. No opportunity, which the most 








arrival, and set out on foot to join him at the’ 





watchful vigilance could secure, to exercise my 
powers, was permitted to pass by unimproved. 
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From Howitt’s Journal. 
Little Viggo. 
TRANSLATED FROM HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, 
HOWITT. 


BY MARY 


My little Viggo wilt thou ride on horseback ? 
Then seat thee on my knee, my first, my best; 
I am, like thee, a child in soul and body, 
Then let us play till thou must go to rest. 


See, I will be thy playmate as thou willest, 
I will forget my tears, my heart-wrung sighs; 
Let me upon thy rosy cheeks shower kisses, 
And let me gaze into thy dear, brown eyes. 


AUG Wee & ewer ee han ant mY iewel! 
Sweet smiles are nestling in each lovely dimple, 


And, oh, thy mouth is sweet, thou dove of mine. 


Each little flower thou lovest as thy brother, 
And as a friend thou tell’st it thaf and this; 
The whole wide world to thee is in thy mother, 
And on her knees thou findest Eden’s bliss. 


Come, I will tell thee now a pretty story, 
All IM UWits Lwiligtit uf tue eveutide, 


Will sing a low, sweet song until thou slumberest, 
My little Viggo, my delight and pride! 


Perhaps when thou art older, my beloved, 
And I have journeyed to the land of shade, 
When the green sods are piled above my coffin, 


May’st think of her who oft and oft has borne thee 
Within her arms, as loving mothers do; 

The world it will forget me and my singing, 
And how I loved! wilt thou forget them too? 





From the Child’s Friend. 
Frank and Harry. 
GOOD THINGS TO EAT. 


Frank and Harry looked very happy one eve- 
ning, as they seated themselves each in his little 
armchair, by a bright October fire, and looked 
up in their mother’s face, waiting for her to 
begin the story she had promised to relate to 
them. 

“Which do you prefer, boys,” said she, “a 
true, or a made-up story ?” 

They thought awhile, and then Harry replied, 
“ A made-up story, mother.” —“ A true one!” 
cried Frank. 

“Who am I to please in this case?” she 
asked. 

“T am the oldest,” said Harry. 

“Well, I’ll give up to Harry,” said Frank. 

So their mother, after rubbing her forehead a 
little while, began thus: ¥ 

Once on a time there was in a rich man’s 
house, as there is in the houses of most rich men, 
a very large pantry full of everything you can 
imagine for the table, as beautiful and nice as 
possible. Such quanties of silver, and glass, and 
elegant china you boys never saw. Beside these 
things there was of course every sort of good 
thing to eat and drink. There was cake of all 
sorts, preserves from all parts of the world, pic- 
_ les of every description, all the different condi- 


——— 


|| trials, and to resist evil, and to produce an im- 
| pression, and command respect; but it is not for 
Then thou may’st sing the low, sad songs I made— 


ments, in short, every good thing you can 
imagine. Among other things, there was com- | 
mon bread, and crackers, and biscuits of all kinds, | 
and of the best quality. 

Now, strange to relate, there was one day a 
very warm debate in this famous pantry. And | 
it is about that, that I am going to tell you. It | 
was begun by a large frosted plumcake, who | 
happened to be placed near a respectable looking | 
loaf of bread. 

“Tt has come to my knowledge,” said the 
cake, “that human beings always have some 
kind of ruler over them, and I think it would be 


our betters, so called; by ‘electing ‘some "One Ot 


our number to rule over us. I would not thrust 
myself upon you, my friends, for this office, but 
if it should be thought by all of you, on account 
of my fine appearance and great character, that 
I am most worthy of it, I might be induced to 
take upon me this great care. The fact that I 
am thought so much of by good judges of such 
things is somewhat in my favor. I have a sweet 
nature, and am yet full of spirit of the first proof. 
I have spice enough in my constitution to bear 


me to praise myself. If all of you unite in 
choosing me for your head, I shall sacrifice my 
love of ease and retirement to the public good. 
I do not wish any party to set me up as a can- 
didate; but you must all unite in preferring me 
to all others, or I shall not serve.” 

The cake was silent after this speech, but 
looked down with a sort of calm contempt upon 
the honest loaf of bread by his side, and gave 
him a push as he finished. 

Next a large china pot of preserved quince 
began to speak. “It appears to me,” said he, 
“that our friend the plumcake, notwithstanding 
his pretended modesty, is very anxious to rule 
over us, and shows a very good opinion of him- 
self, and not a great regard for others. I saw 
him nudge the quiet, well-behaved loaf of bread 
as he finished. If you wish, my dear friends, to 
know my opinion of the fitness of the plumeake 
to be our ruler, it is this. I think he is too 
spicy, too rich, too grand, in short, too aristo- 
cratic; he would despise us all after he became 
our master. We want a more gentle, simple, 
and republican character, one who has more real 
sweetness of disposition than our friend can 
boast of, to govern us, one who would be agree- 
able to everyone of our society. If he has a 
slight acid or astringency in his nature, it might 
improve him, and make him more fit for the 
office, but it should be very slight, just enough 
to give relish and effective power to his charac- 
ter. Such an one, if you can find him, would be 
the right sort of governor for our community. 
You know best if you are so happy 9s to have 
such a person among you, who might be willing, 














\ 


if convinced it was for the public good, to take 


upon himself the very heavy charge of ruling 
over you. But I repeat it again, he must pos- 
sess the utmost sweetness of nature to bear his 
trials well and do all his duty. Sweetness is 
the first, the second, and the third requisite for 
this responsible post.” 

As the pot of quinces finished speaking, a 
great rattling was heard in the castors, and out 
spoke the mustard. 

«T was disgusted,” said he, “ with the manner 
in which my Lord Plumcake recommended him- 
self to the highest office in our gift, but that 
sneaking pot of quince has beat him out and out. 


qv et forsoooth, nothing but sweet will go down. 
nd IM UeSC vavuvavwovens ct-—~, 2. - r ong 


right out what I mean. You want me and my 
men, pepper, and cayenne, and anchovies, and 
fishsauce, ete., etc., to rule over you. Now and 
then we may give you a little of our friend oil, 
but not often. I, mustard, am your man. [’Il 
make their eyes water, and make the whole body 
politic alive again as it once was. Get me, if 
you can, for the public good. Who'd be goy- 
erned by a conceited plumcake, or a pot of 
sweet quince, when we can have a pot of mus- 
tard for king? Is not mustard spoken of in the 
New Testament? And who’ll show me a word 
there about plumeake or a pot of quince? Give 
us your votes, my men. I am your humble ser- 
vant to command, and don’t try to hide it.” 

“Three cheers for mustard!” cried out pep- 
per and cayenne. “He is a most excellent per- 
son, and will govern like a saint,” said the oil in 
the softest tone imaginable. “Three cheers for 
mustard!” cried the fishsauce. 

And now there came from the superb decan- 
ter of wine a most musical sound, and in mea- 
sured tones full of mirth and sprightliness the 
wine was heard to say: 

“ Friends, all of you—I am your natural mas- 
ter. Does it not in the Old Testament speak of 
wine that gladdeneth man’s heart? Am I not 
called rosy wine? Have not the poets, from the 
earliest days of the history of man, praised me ? 
I need not praise myself like friend mustard. 
To be sure I like his honest and downright way 
far better than the mawkishness of Squire 
Quince, or the rudeness of my Lord Plumcake; 
but you well know, Mr. Mustard, you are too 
fiery by far, honest as you may be, and that if 
you don’t bite people’s backs you do their 
tongues, and cause them to shed tears when you 
go very near them. But I make everyone so 
happy !—I am a right honest fellow—I open all 
hearts. I refrain from quoting Scripture again, 
but you all know how I was honored there. I 
am classical, I am aristocratic, and yet I am good- 
natured as a fool. Before the absurd temperance 
people began to persecute me, there was no 
birth, no marriagefeast, no death, but I was pre- 
sent at it. No man even preached without me 
to inspire him. I was indeed the king of this 








world. But these inspired lovers of cold water 
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have actually persuaded men that that insipid 
stuff, cold water, is more to be honored than I 
am ; and here, in this great republic, if you will 
believe it, I am credibly informed they held a 
grand festival the other day, rang bells, fired 
guns, and sent up fireworks, because, forsooth, 
a whole lake of cold water was admitted into the 
city. This would make me melancholy, if any- 
thing could, but that is contrary to my nature. 
I make the best of things. All I can say is, if 
you elect me your chief, you will find me an 
easy, witty, jolly person, who has his own way, 
and lets other people have theirs, and do ’nt 
borrow trouble of anyone. Time was when I 


should not have had ta solinis 4. 0  - = - 
world honored me. Alas! it is not so now, I 


confess. But here, in this paiitry, my superiority 
is, I think, admitted. I am, in fact, king here, 
and you have only to confess it.” 

When this harangue was finished, the salt, in 
the most decided tone, said these few words: 

“Tt seems to me that it would be better, if 
we must have any ruler, which I am not in favor 
of, that we should choose one whose qualities all 
acknowledge to be good. Not all like mustard, 
not all are fond of plumcake, not all relish quince, 
many disapprove of wine, many think ill of all 
spices; but all the world approves of bread. I 
would name bread for our ruler.” 

“That would be ridiculous enough,” shouted 
the cake. “Bread! forsooth,” screamed mus- 
tard. “Bread is nothing without me,” said the 
wine. “ Without me, you mean,” said the quince 
in. a sweet under tone. 

The bread very quietly said, as soon as there 
was silence, “ What friend salt has said about 
me, applies only to himself. There is nothing 
in the world good without salt. It is one of the 
real necessaries of life. My place may be filled 
by potatoes: and the like, but not his. Great 
men, you know, are called the salt of the world. 
I desire no king, no ruler, but I wish you might 
have enough good salt among you to save you.” 

“ Bread and salt to be our rulers!” cried out 
the plumeake, “that would be a good joke.” 
“Tam your man,” said mustard, 

“Nobody,” cried a great pot of pickles, “ has 
thought of me for the first office, whereas I am 
the very person you want. Your luxuriant, 
sweet plumcake, your fiery mustard, your tipsy 
wine, your stupid bread, your monotonous salt, 
are none of them fit for the place. I am sharp 
and knowing, and will make all my subjects 
obey.” 

“ Nonsense,” said the wine, with a loud laugh, 
and colored up with a good-natured indignation, 
“do you think we would have such a sour fellow 
as you to rule over us? I am the only fit per- 

son for you. I am sorry to have to sing my own 
praises, but the truth is, I have to do so nowa- 
days, for those abominable Washingtonian teeto- 
talers have driven me out of all society, except 
the very richest and best; they still cherish me, 




















all of them who have good sense; but I am 
not what I once was in the world ; still, in this 
pantry, I must be—I am—king.” 

“No you are not,” screamed the cake—* No!” 
cried the mustard—*“ No,” snarled the pickles— 
while the poor bread and salt were somewhat 
amused and somewhat shocked at the noise, but 
held their peace. 

In the midst of this noise and confusion, the 
lady of the house and her husband entered, and 
the brawling was no longer heard. It so hap- 
pened that on this very day the master of this 
grand house, in which was this well-provided 





you a glass of water myself, that you may see 
how well I can do without a footman, and how 
well I can serve you. Only have a brave heart, 
my dear.” 

Her husband could not speak; soul and body 
were exhausted, for he had suffered much; he 
took the bread and water from his wife, and felt 
that after all he was a rich and not a poor man. 

In a few hours the pantry was cleared of 
everything but the bread and salt, and the few 
other necessaries which they were forced to keep. 
In a few more days, in a very clean but very 








pantry, found out that he was _a..noot:man, 
a beggar, owning rightfully, if he paid his debts, 
not one dollar. His wife was a noble-minded, 
good woman; she had long seen her husband 
was unhappy; his health, too, as well as his 
spirits had failed; and when she found it was 
only on account of his loss of money, she was re- 
lieved. He told her that he feared to let her 
know of his misfortunes. “I care nothing for 
myself,” said she, “only get well, and go to work 
again, and all will be well.” She agreed with 
him that they must sell everything but the 
barest necessaries, and go without everything 
they could dispense with until he had made an- 
other fortune. 

They had come into the pantry to give direc- 
tions to the footman, who followed them, what 
to do with the superfluities and luxuries. 
“ Take,’’ said she, “the frosted cake home to the 
confectioners, the pickles to the grocers, and all 
the wine also. We will drink no more of it, and 
cannot afford it to our friends. Carry all the 
silver to the jeweler’s, except those few spoons; 
he has promised me to take it at a fair valuation. 
Pack up all the china except those few plates 
and dishes, and this plain teaset. The castors 
are of silver, so take them also with the silver to 
the jeweler’s.” , 

“What,” asked the footman, “ shall I do with 
what is in the castors?” 

“Throw everything away but the oil,” said 
she, “‘that will do to oil the furniture and the 
rusty hinges in the small old house that we are 
going into.” 

“ Throw them away, did you say?” asked her 
husband. 

“Yes, my dear, Doctor W. said you must not 
take any condiments at all, neither pepper, nor 
mustard, nor cayenne, nor anything of the sort. 
Neither will I. Let us of all these good things, 
so called, keep only bread and salt; all the rest 
are injurious and bad. Let us turn them all out 
of doors, and have henceforth nothing to do with 
them. Let us drink no more wine, and let us 
take only water. Our true friends will drink it 
with us. I am actually disgusted with the very 
sight of this plumeake, and look with pleasure 
only upon this good honest loaf of bread. Let 








me give you a piece of it now, and let mo get 


small closet, in a very small house, were arranged 
thadie—wne nonest couple kept for themselves. 


In a nice tin box was a loaf of bread, and in a 
very clean, bright saltcellar, some very fine white 
salt. They alone ruled in this small pantry, 
where there was now peace and quietness. The 
master and mistress of the house were well and 
happy; he worked out of doors, and she within. 


He had recovered his health. and thoy beth aia 
they were happier than they had been since their 


weddingday. E. L. F. 





The Parent’s Work. 

You all recollect, my friends, that memorable 
fire which befell the city of New York, in the 
year 1835. It took place in the heart of that 
great emporium—a spot where merchants, whose 
wealth was like princes’, had gathered their trea- 
sures. In but few places on the surface of the 
globe, was there accumulated such a mass of 
riches. From each continent, and from all the 
islands of the sea, ships had brought thither their 
tributary offerings, until it seemed like a maga- 
zine of the nations—the coffer of the world’s 
wealth. In the midst of these hoards, the fire 
broke out. It raged between two and three days. 
Above, the dome of the sky was filled with ap- 
palling blackness; below, the flames were of an 
unapproachable intensity of light and heat; and 
such were the inclemency of the season and the 
raging of the elements, that all human power and 
human art seemed as vanity and nothing. Yet, 
situated in the very midst of that conflagration, 
there was one building, upon which the storm of 
fire beat in vain. All around, from elevated 
points in the distance, from steeples and the roofs 
of houses, thousands of the trembling inhabitants 
gazed upon the awful scene; and thought, as 
well they might, that it was one of universal and 
undistinguishing havoc. But, as some swift 
cross wind furrowed athwart that sea of flame, 
or a broad blast beat down its aspiring crests, 
there, safe amid ruin, erect among the falling, 
was seen that single edifice. And when, at last, 
the ravage ceased, and men again walked those 
streets in sorrow, which so lately they had 
walked in pride, there stood that solitary edifice, 
unharmed amid surrounding desolation, from the 
foundation to the copestone unscathed, and over 
the treasures which had been confided to its 
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keeping tne smell 
it stood, like an hone 
Sodom. Now, why was this? It was con- |) 
structed from the same materials, of brick and }, 
mortar, of iron and slate, with the thousands || 
around it, whose substance was now rubbish, and 
their contents ashes. Now, why was this? Jt 
was built by a workman. It was BUILT BY A 
worKMAN. The man who erected that surviving, 
victorious structure knew the nature of the ma- 
terials he used; he knew the element of fire; he 
knew the power of combustion. Fidelity sec- 
IOr gramwe, vi dudes... did not put in stucco 
satisfied with outside ornaments, with finical 
cornices and gingerbread work; but deep in all | 
its hidden foundations, in the interior of its walls, 
and in all its secret joints—where no human eye 
should ever see the compact masonry—he con- 
solidated, and cemented, and closed it in, until it 
became impregnable to fire—insoluble in that 
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waleana 

And thus, my hearers, must parents become 
workmen in the education of their children. | 
They must know, from the very nature and con- | 
stitution of things, a lofty and enduring charac- 
ter cannot be formed by ignorance and chance. | 





of fire had not passed. There || ean be discovere 


st man in the streets of || left it to us to 


tterable consequences of ignorance. || up. 
cemeeen : | pearance of barns and stables, than of some of 


lit will be able to walk through the pools of 





But when we shall learn and shall obey those 
laws, when the immortal nature of the child || 


| shall be brought within the action of those in- || 


fluences—each at its appointed time — which || 
have been graciously prepared for training it up || 
in the way it should go, then may we be sure || 
that God will clothe its spirit in garments of || 


|‘ amianthus, that it may not be corrupted, and of || 


asbestos, that it may not be consumed, and that || 


| earthly temptation, and come Porth a@nT Ba finds 
that has been washed by the fuller, and pure as 
the golden wedge of Ophir that has been refined 
| in the refiner’s fire—Horace Mann. 





The Schoolhouse. 
The district schoolhouse is an exponent of the 
| neighborhood to which it belongs. It is a guide- 
| board, on which every passer by may read the 
| general characteristics of the inhabitants of the 
| district. Their taste, their habits, their scale of 
| mental and moral elevation, are there very accu- 


| rately delineated. The schoolhouse will not lie. 


ee 
d and obeyed; but_that He has | dren. 
learn and to apply them, or to | comfortable, 


They must know that no skill or power of man || Jy building and keeping it the people show 
ean ever lay the imperishable foundations of vir- | themselves—they tell to the world who they are 
tue, by using the low motives of fear, and the | and what they are. There may be, and often 
love of worldly applause or of worldly wealth, ! are, some individual families that are exceptions 
any more than they can rear a material edifice, || to the general rule; but the schoolhouse, and 


storm-proof and fire-proof, from the bamboo and || those families of which it is an index, gives cha- 





canebrake ! 

Until, then, this subject of education is far 
more studied, and far better understood than it 
has ever yet been, there can be no security for 
the formation of pure and noble minds; and 
though the child that is born today may turn 
out an Abel, yet we have no assurance that he 
will not be a Cain. Until parents will learn to 
train up children in the way they should go, 
until they will learn what that way is, the paths 
that lead down to the realms of destruction 
must continue to be thronged; the doting father 
shall feel the pangs of a disobedient and profli- 
gate son, and the mother shall see the beautiful 
child, whom she folds to her bosom, turn to a 
coiling serpent, and sting the breast upon which 
it was cherished. Until the thousandth and the 
ten thousandth generation shall have passed 
away, the Deity may go on doing his part of the 
work; but unless we do our part also, the work 
will never be done, and until it is done, the river 
of parental tears must continue to flow. Unlike 


Rachel, parents shall weep for their children 


because they are, and not because they are not ; 


nor shall they be comforted, until they will learn 
that God in his infinite wisdom has pervaded the 
universe with immutable laws—laws which may 
be made produetive of the highest forms of 
goodness and happiness, and, in his infinite mer- 
ey, has provided the means by whieh those laws 


] racter to the neighborhood. A neat, convenient, 
'| comfortable schoolhouse, tells unequivocally of 
! the intelligence, enterprise, and public spirit of 


|-the inhabitants; while a shabby house, with 


They have shelters for cold weather more 
more carefully and expensively fitted 
More pride is shown in the external ap- 
those buildings dedicated to the development of 
immortal minds. Almost any one of our pros- 
perous farmers would feel himself disgraced if 
some of our schoolhouses should be place among 
his out buildings, as an appendage to his pro- 
perty, and some of them would hesitate long 
before they would use them for any of their do- 


mestic animals. Their external appearance, at 


| least, would be quickly improved. Beside, the 


children are not wanting in perceptive faculties. 
LuesC vag. s ---. end nermanent 
ones to, on their young minds ; they soon mea- 


| sure the estimate of education, refinement, and 
| morality in the parent’s mind, and graduate their 
|own by it; the stream cannot rise higher than 
the fountain, neither can they rise above the 
| example and associations by which they are con- 
tinually surrounded ; hence it is a difficult and 
_ thankless task for the teachers in many of our 
| districts to create a taste for anything intellectual 
or refined. It is true that some children will go 
| beyond their parents in the common branches 
_ taught in our schools; yet they must go to some 
other place, and be subjected to other influences, 
| they must leave behind them their schoolhouse 
| and neighborhood, and all their attendant asso- 

iations, and as much as possible the entire 
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| ci 
| remembrance of them, before their intellectual 
| tastes can be improved, or their emotions and 
| habits elevated.— Sussex Co. Home Journal. 





Washington. 
He was not a despot. He founded the politi- 
eal liberty the same time as the national inde- 
| pendence of his country. He used war only as 





airholes, and broken walls, bespeaks a neighbor- 
|hood ignorant, penurious, and vulgar. The 
drunkard may as well shake the sign of his 
| vicious habits from his bloated face and blood- 
| shot eyes, as a district conceal their own charac- 
| teristics which are hung out upon their school- 
house. 


| An entire want of out-door conveniences tells 





| morals of the community. In such a schoolhouse 
| children cannot imbibe virtuous principles or 
| form virtuous habits, nor can parents be very re- 
fined on this point, so long as they subject their 
| children to the associations growing out of these 
inconveniences. This is a point on which I can- 
| not be too earnest. It may seem to many as of 
| little consequence now, but before many years 
\have passed away you will be apprized of the 
| truth, that weeping eyes, and bleeding hearts, 
| and blighted hopes, for profligate sons and ruined 
| daughters, are a poor consolation for this crimi- 
nal remissness now. 
Another fact frequently noticed in this inves- 








bres windows, swinging clapboards, gaping || 


la plain but painful story of the purity and || 


tigation is, that in many instances horses and 


|a means of peace. Raised to the supreme power 
without ambition, he descended from it without 
regret, as soon as the safety of his country per- 
mitted. He is the model of all democratic chiefs. 
Now you have only to examine his life, his soul, 
his acts, his thoughts, his words; you will not 
find a single mark of condescension, a single 
moment of indulgence, for the favorite ideas of 
democracy. He constantly struggled, struggled 
even to weariness and to sadness, against its 
exactions. No man was ever more profoundly 
imbued with the spirit of government, or with 
respect for authority. He never exceeded the 
rights of power according to the laws of his coun- 


eal or aristocratical state. 
who knew that it is no more possible to govern 
from below in a republic than in a monarehy—in 
a democratic, than in an aristocratic society. 
Guizot. 





fGF"To domineer over subjects or servants is 











cows are better provided for than the school chil- 





evidence of a low mind. 


try; but he confirmed and maintained them in 7 
principle as well as in practice, as firmly, as | 
loftily as he could have done in an old monarchi- © 
He was one of those | 
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Man. 
My God, I heard this day, 
’ That none doth build a stately habitation, 
But he that means to dwell therein. 
What house more stately hath there been, 
Or can be, than is Man? to whose creation 
All things are in decay. 


For man is everything, 

And more. He isa tree, yet bears no fruit; 
A beast, yet is, or should be, more; 
Reason and speech we only bring. 

Parrots may thank us, if they are not mute; 

They go upon the score. 


Man is all symmetry, 
Full of proportions, one limb to another, 
And all to all the world besides. 


Each part may call the farthest brother; 
Yor wea wit root natn private amity, 


And both with moons and tides. 


Nothing hath got so far, 
But Man hath caught and kept it as his prey; 
His eyes dismount the highest star, 
He is, in little, all the sphere. 
Herbs gladly cure our flesh, because that they 
Find their acquaintance there. 


For us the winds do blow, 
The earth doth rest, heaven move, and fountains flow. 
Nothing we see but means our good, 
As our delight, or as our treasure; 
The whole is either our cupboard of food, 
Or cabinet of pleasure. 


The stars have us to bed, 
Night draws the curtain, which the sun withdraws. 
Music and light attend our head. 
All things unto our flesh are kind, 
In their descent and being; to our mind, 
In their ascent and cause, 


Each thing is full of duty; 
Waters united are our navigation, 
Distinguished, our habitation; 
Below, our drink; above, our meat; 
Both are our cleanliness. Hath one such beauty ? 
Then how all things are neat! 


More servants wait on Man 
Than he ’Il take notice of. In every path 
He treads down that which doth befriend him 
When sickness makes him pale and wan. 
Oh, mighty love! Man is one world, and hath 
Another to attend him. 


Since, then, my God, Thou hast 
So brave a palace built, O, dwell in it, 
That it may dwell with thee at last! 
Till then, afford us so much wit, 
That, as the world serves us, we may serve Thee, 
And both Thy servants be. 
Herbert. 





For the School Friend. 
School Government. 

Mr. Editor : — Allow me, if you please, a brief 
hearing on the subject of school government. I 
adopt, as my motto, “ Governments are main- 
tained by rewards and punishments.” And in 
support of this, I appeal to the fact, that civil 
governments are so maintained ; also, that family 
government is maintained in the same way; also, 


that the government of God, as set forth in reve- 
lation and nature, is based upon the same prin- 
ciple; and, finally, that man is so constituted, 
that the fear of punishment, and the hope of re- 
ward, are the strongest incentives to action. 
In this age of morbid sensibility, some would 
abolish capital punishment. But all the sophis- 
| tical reasoning, with which they attempt to sus- 
tain their views, may be exposed by the fact, 
that “whosoever sheddeth man’s blood, by man 
shall his blood be shed.” This is right. And 
/no subterfuges of expediency, ete., can prove 
|that the murderer should not pay the forfeiture 
| of his own life. Likewise, in this age of improve- 
ment in arts and sciences, and the adapting of 


| means to the desired end, some, I think, are ulira 
| in their views of school government. 
| Man is of the same compound nature now that 
he ever was; and it is a fact that divine legisla- 
| tion has established this self-evident truth, con- 
tained in my motto (See Deut. xxi, 18-22, Prov. 
| xiii, 24, and Heb. xii, 7), and that God’s dealings 
| with mankind are only the development of this 
truth. But some object to corporeal punishment, 
because it is too often injudiciously applied. 
| Well then, let us condemrf its abuse, and not its 
| proper use. 
| have said that man is not wholly intellectual, 
but has likewise an animal nature. Now it is 
| the result of all experience, that the animal na- 
| ture, the will, in childhood, and sometimes in 
| youth, is stronger than the reason, or intellectual 
‘nature. Thus the infant manifests a stubborn 
' will, before his reasoning powers are developed. 
And in his case, physical means must be resorted 
‘to, in order to establish the authority of the 
| parent. The will, once subdued, will gradually 
| comply with the dictates of reason, as the men- 
tal and moral faculties are cultivated and ma- 
itured. But the wi//, unsubdued, will acquire 
| strength with the growth of the child, and when 
sent to school, must be made to yield in some 
way; and, from the Bible, the history of man- 
kind, and more than twenty years’ experience in 
teaching, I am led to the conclusion, that “the 
rod,” in many eases, is the best and only means 
to subdue the stubborn will. The principle of 
corporeal punishment is right, and I never find, 
among my personal acquaintance, any who deny 
it, even among those who object to its use. 

I do not say that reason and persuasion should 
not be used, and freely used; but I do say, with- 
out fear of successful contradiction, that there is 
no impropriety in using the rod, as a dernier re- 
sort; and, further, I have found, by long expe- 
rience, that the fear of a whipping will deter the 
unruly in school, when nothing else will, as some 
scholars, by the perversity of their natures, or 
mismanagement at home, are not susceptible of 
any other appeal. When the teachers’ authority 
is established, even by the principle of fear, it 
may be rendered salutary by a course of reason- 


very idea of /aw presupposes that a penalty is 
annexed to its violation; and the penalty should 
be such as can be appreciated by the offender ; 
and if any are not susceptible of the power of 
reason and persuasion, they must feel the force 
of coercion. Now, since we are more readily 
affected by what is tangible to our senses, the 
rod should sometimes be used, and always feared. 

Under favorable circumstances, I think a re- 
sort to corporeal punishment unnecessary in most 
cases of discipline in the family and school. In 
fact, I have had some schools for a year without 
it except in one solitary instance. By proper 
management of the intellectual and moral facul- 
ties, together with the fear of punishment of some 
kind, as a certain consequence of disobedience, 
and the whip, as a dernier resort, I have seen 
the schoolroom orderly, quiet, and studious. 

It has been said that, because punishment 
cannot of zéself reform the offender, but only pre- 
vent a repetition of the offense, therefore, if we 
were sure the offense could not be repeated, we 
should not punish. But assuredly this is a mere 
sophism, for the penalty of violated law is in- 
flicted according to the principle of justice, and 
for the praise of those who do well, as well as to 
prevent a repetition of the crime, and prepare the 
way for a reformation, when reason and moral 
suasion shall have done their work. 

Respectfully, 
C. Parker. 





Lazy Beavers. 

It is a curious fact, says a trapper, thet among 
the beavers there are some that are lazy, and 
will not work at all, either to assist in building 
lodges or dams, or to cut down wood for their 
winter stock. The industrious ones beat these 
idle fellows, and drive them away, sometimes 
cutting off part of their tail, and otherwise injur- 
ing them. The “Paresseux” are more easily 
caught in traps than the others, and the trapper 
rarely misses one of them. They only dig a hole 
from the water, running obliquely toward the 
surface of the ground twenty-five or thirty feet, 
from which they emerge, when hungry, to obtain 
food, returning to the same hole with the wood 
they procure, to eat the bark. They never form 
dams, and are sometimes to the number of five 
or seven together; all are males. It is not at 
all improbable that these unfortunate fellows 
have, as is the case with the males of many spe- 
cies of animals, been engaged in fighting with 
others of their sex, and after having been con- 
quered and driven away from the lodge, have 
become idlers from a kind of necessity. Tho 
working beavers, on the contrary, associate, 
males, females, and young together —Audubon 
and Bachman, 





pas“ Critical remarks,” may be made by 
anybody. An ass may bray at Bunker Hill 
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To All who receive this Number of the School 
Friend. 

It will be remembered, that our terms for the School 

Friend are cash. We make no charge to anyone, but 

send only to those who have paid in advance. This 


course is rendered necessary, by the very low price || 


fixed upon it. No educational periodical in the United 
States is furnished at so low a rate, in proportion to the 


quantity of matter furnished, the mechanical execution, 


Ka yor quitsw ge MAb LUPO. 2 new volume. 


last volume have not renewed their subscriptions. We 
therefore send this number to all our old subscribers. 
We dislike to part company with them, for other rea- 


sons than the one which, we confess, is most important, |; 
It || 


viz., the desire for the amount of their subscription. 


is pleasanter, and therefore easier, for an editor to write || 


to many readers, than to a few. Again, it is our aim 
and hope to be of some service in promoting the cause 


of education. The extent of this service must neces- 


sally be picatly dependent vu tho number of our sub- || 


scribers. We do not hope to make, directly, any pecu- 
niary profit from the publication of the School Friend. 
We shall be contented if, in the end, it costs us nothing. 
We are therefore ready to expend all that may be 
received for our paper on the paper itself. Hence it 


becomes a matter of personal interest to each of our || 


subscribers to increase our subscription list as much as 
possible. 


We think the School Friend has already the largest || 


circulation of any educational paper in the West. We 
desire thg largest in the United States. The commence- 
ment of a new volume affords a favorable opportunity 
to new subscribers. We respectfully urge our friends, 
and the friends of education, to send as many such as 
possible. 

We repeat that we are compelled to adhere strictly to 
the cash system. The next number will, consequently, 
be sent only to such as have forwarded their subscrip- 
tions for this volume. All who wish to receive it, should 
forward the amount without delay. Be careful to give 
the post-office address. Some seem to think, that in re- 
newing subscriptions, it is only necessary to give the 
name of the subscriber. This would put us to the trou- 
ble of going over our mailbook (some hours’ work), for 
each one. 
should be given in full. 


To a Young Teacher. 








CcC— M 

In your late letter, you mentioned that you intended 
to engage in teaching in November, and requested me 
to give you some hints respecting the general arrange- 
ments of a school, and make other suggestions which 
would be useful to you. I am happy to learn that you 
have determined to be a professional teacher, and that 
you speak of teaching as a profession. It should be re- 
garded as such, and should afford abundant support for 
those who engage in it. I regret, exceedingly, that those 
who wish to become teachers have not the desired fa- 
cilities for preparing themselves, thoroughly, for the 
duties of their profession. I mean, Normal Schools and 
permanent Teachers’ Institutes. Such schools are 
needed in every State in the Union, and it may be re- 
garded as asettled principle, that those States which 
provide the most ample and efficient means for the 


The name, the postoffice, county, and state, || 


will be the happiest, and, in the highest sense of the 

word, the most prosperous communities. There are 

three colleges in this city, where young men may learn 
| to relieve and cure the sick, who are often made so in 
| consequence of ignorant or willful violation of the laws 
| of their nature, and which they ought to understand; 
| but there is not one college or school in the whole 
| State, which pretends to qualify teachers for the exalted 
| office of educators. Men have yet to learn that it is not 
| a small undertaking to unfold a child’s capacities philo- 
| sophically and completely. The teacher needs a pre- 

paratory course of study and experimental initiation in 
| his duties quite as much as the lawyer or physician; 
| but, until he has the proper facilities at hand, he must 
seek the light that he needs from other sources. You 
have chosen a noble profession; none can be more 
exalted, not even that of the Christian ministry; fora 
| complete education stops not short of a full development 





| the Creator has imposed upon him, he will fulfill his 
| mission on earth, and be fitted to enjoy the inconceiva- 
| ble happiness of heaven. 
There are those who call teaching a “ dog’s life,’’ 
| “ up-hill business,” and the like. Such persons do not 
understand the nature and the dignity of the teacher’s 
work. Having failed to survey the ground accurately, 
| at the commencement of their career as teachers, they 
| are constantly making mistakes. They make no pre- 
| vious preparation for daily duties; they take no interest 


hence, to them, teaching is truly the life of a drudge, 
| instead of being one of the most delightful employ- 
| ments. The sooner they change their occupation, the 
| better, for the cause of education. As you have not 
| enjoyed the advantages of a Normal School, you must 
rely more upon yourself. There are some valuable 
| educational works now very accessible, which you 
| should obtain at any pecuniary sacrifice, and carefully 
study. The December number of this volume contains 
| a list of useful works upon teaching and schoolkeeping. 
“ Abbott’s Teacher,”’ “Pages Theory and Practice of 
| Teaching,” and “ Horace Mann’s Lectures,” are in the 
list, and will be found invaluable aids. 
and Proceedings of the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion,” from 1830 to 1849, embracing more than one 
hundred and fifty lectures and essays upon important 
topics, by distinguished teachers, contain a mine of in- 
tellectual wealth and practical experience. Nothing 
| can supply the place of some of these works. In connec- 
| tion with them, you should pursue a regular course of 
reading, illustrating all those topics you are called upon 


| 
| to teach,—otherwise you will soon fall into a certain 
| routine, and become rusty and uninteresting. You 
| must keep yourself fresh as the morning dew, by con- 
| stant reading and thought. You should know what 
every teacher has made known respecting his expe- 
| rience, that you may have abundant materials for your 
| plans. The plans of others must first be recast, and 
made your own, before they will avail you much. 
** Abbott’s Teacher,” or “‘ Page’s Theory of Teaching,” 
| will afford you much valuable information respecting 
| the general arrangements and management of a school. 
Mr. Abbott discovers one great secret of success, in the 
skill and tact which he displays in adapting means to 
ends. His little book abounds in common examples of 
evils which he removed by management, instead of re- 
sorting to force, which, in many instances, would have 
served only as a partial remedy. The old law of force 
| is an iron way of governing aschool. I will give you 
one illustration of the opposite method. A few days 
since, I met the able Principal of the Perrysburg Union 
School. During the interview, we had occasion to 


| 
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qualification of teachers and the education of children, 


Speak of the destruction of school property, the defac- 





ing of desks, etc. 





The following plan is adopted in the 
Union School to preserve school furniture and desks: 


| When a desk is found defaced, it is immediately taken 
| down and repaired at the expense of the pupil who 


caused the injury. An instance actually occurred. 
| Two misses, who occupied one desk, unintentionally, 
| perhaps, p cked out the putty which filled the little ca- 
| vities over the nail heads. As the desk was painted, 
| the holes marred its appearance. As soon as the 
| teacher observed them, he ordered the desk to be taken 
| down and sent away to be repaired; in the meantime 
| the young ladies were without one. It was soon 
replaced, but they were not allowed to resume their 
| usual seats, until the expense of repairs was paid. At 
| first the young ladies refused to pay it. A few days, 
| however, brought them to their senses, and they re- 
| turned to their own desk again. This is an admirable 
| and efficient plan, which the school directors fully sus- 
| tain. If this is an index of the whole school arrange- 
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| establishment of their Union School, and the expense 
| which has been necessarily incurred. 

| The July number of the School Friend contains some 
| general directions for the management of a School. 
| These are useful as far as they go. In arranging your 
| school, you should regard the age and advancement of 
| your pupils. If you are obliged to make a large num- 
| ber of classes, you will have more lessons than you can 
| justly attend to in one day. Should you be situated 


| thus, arrange some of your classes, so that they will 
in their profession; they display no skill in adapting || 
means to ends in overcoming difficulties; they read | For example, a class in history and geography may 


| nothing that will enlighten them respecting their duties; || recite, one day, in history, the next day, at the same 


recite alternately at the same hour on different days. 


hour, in geography. Other classes may do the same. 
The most important studies should receive the most at- 
tention. Spelling should be daily attended to. It is 
not absolutely necessary that a pupil should recite daily 
in every study he is pursuing. A class in reading will 
learn more rapidly and understandingly, with three 
exercises weekly, properly conducted, than with double 
the number, carelessly hurried over. It will be well to 
prepare a programme of all your exercises as soon as 
convenient after commencing school, arranging each in 
the order you intend it to come, and specifying the time 


| allotted to the exercise, taking care to allow for recesses, 
The “ Lectures 


necessary interruptions, and explanations. The same 
class should not, when it can be avoided, have two con- 
secutive recitations. Time should intervene for rest 
and thought. The attention cannot be held a long time 
unless the recitation is made remarkably brilliant. 


One word respecting government. The teacher 
ought to act upon the principle of selfgovernment as 
much as possible. Pupils should be made to feel that 
they generally know what is right, and how to conduct. 
They should be made to feel that it is far better and 
pleasanter to do right, voluntarily, than to be compelled. 
Pupils should be put upon this principle until they 
show, by their conduct, that they require to be govern- 
ed by their teachers. Make your pupils love to control 
themselves as they should, and show them that it is 
unworthy in them not to do so. I would earnestly 
strive to bring out the power of selfgovernment. It is 
the only way to make a self-governing people. I refer 
to this particularly, because it seems to be a very com- 
mon feeling with school children, that they are to be 
governed wholly by the teacher, and that it is not 
necessary to govern themselves. There are other mat- 
ters which must be reserved for future consideration. 
I will merely add, that you should atwAys LIvE TO 
THE TRUTH, not only in your school, but in your private 
studies, that is, be true in everything. 





The American Institute of Instruction. 
The American Institute of Instruction held its*Twen- 
tieth Annual Meeting, at Montpelier, Vt., commen- 
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cing August 14th and terminating on the evening of 
the 16th. 

This Institute was formed twenty-one years ago, thro’ 
the instrumentality of several gentlemen who were either 
teachers or friends of education, residing in, or near 
Boston. Juding from the lectures annually delivered 
before, and subsequently published by the Institute, it 
has been well sustained from the beginning. It has held 
meetings in all the New England states; and such is 
its distinguished character, that it is a high privil- 
ege for the citizens of any town or city, to enjoy its 
lectures or discussions. 

‘‘ Its grand and only object is to elicit and disseminate 
sound and practical views upon the subject of popular 
Education more extensively and thoroughly throughout 
the community, and thus lead to real reform and pro- 
gress in the educational systems in the country.’ It has 
already published more than one hundred and fifty lec- 


tures and essays upon topics interesting to the teacher. 
Theac leoturce here bouu deltvored by some of the most 


experienced educators in the country. The common 
schools, private schools, academies, colleges, and uni- 
versities of our country have all been ably represented. 
The whole subject of education from the primary 
school tothe university has been thoroughly discussed. 
Since its organization ‘the common school systems of 
New England and New York have been greatly revis- 
ed and improved. ‘ Most of the teacher’s associa- 
tions now in operation, boards of education (through 
which some of the more gifted minds in the country 
have been brought to bear directly on the schools) 
and normal schools, owe their inception to the institute. 
The improvement in schoolhouses, uniformity in class- 
books, school apparatus, responsibility of school com- 
mittees, more adequate compensation of teachers, and, 
consequently, higher qualifications for their office ; 
these, and many more connected with the great subject, 
were introduced and discussed by the institute, again 
and again, before they became matters of final legisla- 
tion by our state government.’’ 

The last meeting was well attended, and passed off 
pleasantly and profitably to allinterested. ‘ A compre- 
hensive system of free schools, embracing in its 
course of instruction and discipline, education, physi- 
cal, moral, intellectual, full and harmonious; the re- 
organization of existing school systems, so far as may 
be necessary, to the essential establishment of union 
schools ; that is schools of these grades — primary, 
intermediate, and high; strict order and discipline to 
be constantly maintained in schools of every grade ; 
the Bible as the grand moral textbook in all the 
schools ;”” the doctrines were pressed upon the atten- 
toion of those in attendance, with zeal and ability. 


> 


On Teaching Arithmetic.—No. 22. 
BY JOSEPH RAY, M. D. 
Professor of Mathematics in Woodward College. 
LEAST COMMON MULTIPLE. 

The subject of the least common multiple 
stands in somewhat the same relation to frac- 
tions as that of the greatest common divisor. 
Unless it is understood, it is impossible for the 
pupil to comprehend fully the reason of the pro- 
cess for redycing two or more fractions to the 
least common denominator. 

In teaching this subject, the first step is to 
give the pupil a clear idea of a multiple of a 
number. In doing this, such questions as the 
following may be asked: 

What number is a multiple of 3? 

Why is 6 a multiple of 3? 





|| are the same as 3 and 2 & 2, must contain the 


: " | 
Name several numbers that are multiples of 5, || 


of 7, and so on. 

The second step should relate to a common 
multiple of two or more numbers; and in con- | 
nection with this, exercises like the following 
may be employed: 

Name a common multiple of 2 and 3. 

Name other common multiples of 2 and 3. 
Why is 12 a common multiple of 3 and 4? 
Why is 20 not a common multiple of 3 and 4? 
Name several common multiples of 3 and 4, of 
4 and 5, of 2 and 5, and so on. 

Let it be shown that for any given numbers, 
an unlimited number of common multiples may 
be found, of which the smallest is termed the | 
least common multiple. 
Having shown what the least common multiple 
is, the next step is to show that the least com- 
mon multiple of two or more numbers must con- 
tain all the prime factors in those numbers. 
Thus, any common multiple of 3 and 4, which 


| 





prime factors, 3, 2, and 2; for if it does not con- 


| ete. 


line, and then divide by any number that will 
divide two or more of them without a remainder, 
Now this rule will always necessarily give 
|@ common multiple, but in many cases it fails to 
give the /east common multiple. The cause of 
the failure in any particular case can be readily 
_pointed out by anyone who understands the 
| principles on which the true rule is founded. 





Teachers’ Institute. 

The Teachers’ Institute met according to ar- 
rangement, on the 20th ult., in the Xenia Union 
| Schoolhouse, and was organized by the election 
of W.S. Bratton, president, and A. QO. Junkin 
and D. W. Gilfillan, secretaries. 

| Leetures were given for five successive days 
on the subjects of mental and written Arithmetic 
English Grammar, Geography, Elocution, Phy- 
siology, ete., by J. Hurty, A. M., and others. 
|The number of teachers in atteudance was 
‘twenty-eight. At the close of the Institute, the 
| following resolutions were reported by the com- 
| mittee appointed for that purpose, and were 





tain these factors it will not be divisible by both 
3and4. After this it is easily shown that the 
least common multiple must contain only the 
prime factors in the different numbers, and 
that when two or more of the numbers, of which 
it is required to find the least common multiple, 
contain a common prime factor, it must be taken 
only once in selecting the prime factors to form 
the least common multiple. Thus, if it were re- 
quired to find the least common multiple of 6 
and 10, we observe that 6 = 2 x 3, and 10 = 
2 < 5; now 2 is a prime factor common to both 
numbers, and to get a common multiple of both 
numbers, it is necessary to take the factor 2 only 
once. Omitting 2, and taking the product of the 
remaining factors, we have 2 xX 3 X 5 = 30 for 
a common multiple of 6 and 10. Now this is a 
common multiple because it contains all the 
prime factors that are found in either of the 
given numbers, and it is their east common mul- 
tiple because it contains no prime factor not 
wanted in dividing by one or the other of the 
given numbers. 

When the subject is thus presented to the 
pupil, it is easy to explain the method of finding 
the least common multiple, by separating the 
given numbers into their prime factors, and this 
is the method, the nature of which the pupil can 
most easily understand. 

The other method of finding the least common 
multiple, viz., by arranging the given numbers in 
a horizontal line, and then dividing by any prime 
number that will divide two or more of them 
without a remainder, etc., depends on the same 
principles as the first method, and is easily 
explained when that is understood. 

It is proper to observe that the rule given in 
a number of arithmetics for finding the least 
common multiple, is defective. The direction is 








Name several numbers that are multiples of 3. 


to arrange the given numbers in a horizontal 


| unanimously adopted by the Institute: 

| PREAMBLE. 

| Whereas, The peace, prosperity, and happi- 
| ness of any people depend upon the intellectual 
| and moral education of the masses; and, whereas, 


: = 
| the common schools of Ohio are the nurseries 


] through which the masses of her sons and 
daughters must pass, and in which they must be 
prepared for the high and responsible duties of 
| free and sovereign citizens of this great and ris- 
| ing State, and in whose hands, as citizens, legis- 
'lators, and governors, will rest the destiny not 
| only of this State, but of this mighty Republic: 
| Therefore, 

Resolved, That it becomes the duty of every 
citizen and friend of education to exert all his 
energies for the improvement of the common 
| schools of our state. ¢ 
| Resolved, That teachers, in order to improve 
| the condition of our schools, must elevate the 
| standard of their profession by better qualifying 
themselves for the faithful discharge of its duties. 
Resolved, That we are convinced of the utility 
of “ Teachers’ Institutes,” because in them 
teachers are awakened to thought and reflection; 
| they are brought to see the necessity of further 
| improvement in all things pertaining to their im- 

portant profession, and they have presented to 

them the best methods of imparting instruction 
, and of governing schools, and thus they are led 
out of the old routine of school teaching to pur- 
sue a more useful and rational course. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Institute are 
| due to Mr. Hurty, for the able and independent 
_manner in which the various topics discussed by 
him have been presented, and that we are grate- 
ful to him for the many practical suggestions 
made by him, which, if reduced to practice by us, 
will effect an entire change in our schools. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Institute be 


| 
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tendered to Doctors Drake and Towler, the Rev. || 


Messrs. Bowman and Miller, and Judge Mills, 
for their able and interesting addresses delivered | 
during the different sessions of the Institute. 

Resolved, That it is the duty of all teachers 
to cultivate a friendly feeling, by visiting each 
other’s schools, and by holding teachers’ associa- 
tions. 


Resolved, That we recommend an Institute to |; 
be held sometime during the coming spring, and |, 


that we use our influence to have a full attend- 
ance of the teachers throughout the county. 
Resolved, That the thanks of this Institute 
are due to the directors of this school for the use 
of the house during its sessions. 
D. W. Grurrxay, 
A. C. Junxin, 
Anprew Amyx. 
The following resolution was adopted : 
Resolved, That the proceedings of the Insti- 
tute be published in the “Torchlight” and 
«‘S chool Friend.” 
W. S. BRATTON, President, 


D. W. GiILFitian, 
A. C. Junky, 


Secretaries. 





Youthful Merit. 
JAMES DEKAY. 


On the arrival of the “ Pacific mail steamship 


California,” at San Francisco, under command of || 
Capt. Forbes, from this city, on her first voyage |) 
hence, but two individuals of the ship’s company || 


which left New York in her remained faithful to 
their duty. 


other a mere lad, James Dekay, son of Dr. James || 


ER. Dekay (a gentleman well known in the scien- 
tific circles, and now residing at Oyster Bay, on 
Long Island). 
pecuniary inducements to disregard his obliga- || 
tions to the service he had entered upon, “ among || 
the faithless was faithful fgnd,” and his conduct 
was of course reported to the company. 


knowledge of steamenginery, and though still too || 
young to take any responsible station in that || 
department, he was immediately ranked as an 
assistant engineer, with high pay, and only awaits || 
age and experience te find himself in a position |; 
which is reached, in anticipation of years, but by 
peculiar merit and fidelity. 


The Pacific Mail Steamship Company, not || 


willing that conduct so meritorious should pass 
without some additional notice and token of 
approbation, has provided a rich and excellent 
gold watch for this lad, and caused to be inscribed 
upon it as follows: 
“ A good name is rather to be chosen than 
great riches.” 
Presented by the 
“ Pacific Mail Steamship Company” to 
James Dekay, for fidelity to duty under trying 
circumstances, 


July, 1849. 


One was Capt. Forbes himself; the || 


This lad, though offered large || 


He had || 
entered into the service to acquire a practical || | 


| This elegant watch has been sent to Dr. De- || 


kay, the father of the lad, to be’ forwarded by 
him to his son, accompanied by a letter from the 
President of the Company. Both the watch and 
| the letter we happened to see before they reached 
| the doctor, and we have been allowed to tran- 
scribe the inscription as above, and now also the 
letter alluded to, which is as follows: 
Paciric Mart Sreamsurp Company, 
New York, 21st July, 1849. 

Docr. Jas. E. Dexay, Oyster Bay, L. L.: 
{| My Dear Sir—It gives me sincere pleasure to 
' transmit with this a watch, which I have been 
| directed by “ The Pacific Mail Steamship Com- 


| pany” to present to your son, James Dekay, 
| attached to the « Oalifornia,’”’ foe Gdolity ta dnty 
| 


| under trying circumstances. In the simple fact 
(that but two of a large ship’s company were 
| faithful to their trust, and that he, with an hum- 
| ble present position, and the trials of an arduous 
| profession in perspective, was one of them, you 


of the company for presenting to him some 
' token, to which he may hereafter refer, as a proof 
| of the admiration and esteem of his employers, 
| ‘This act of duty, in which he has proved so 
far superior to his associates, is an earnest that 
our wishes for his advancement will be fulfilled. 
I am, very truly and respectfully, your friend, 
Wm. H. Asprnwatt, President. 


simple reading of the foregoing may produce on 
our readers, but we are free to say that, while 
| transeribing from the originals the inscription | 
and the letter, we felt that any man might wish 
| to be the father of such a boy, with a well-earned 
| reputation for fidelity and good conduct, rather 
_ than of one who, regardless of principle, should 
| return with cartloads of gold from California. 

N. Y. Com. Adv. 


The Divisibility of Matter. 
To be convinced of the infinite divisibility of 
| bodies, we have only to walk into a garden, and 
inhale the sweet incense that rises from a thou- 
| sand flowers. How very small must be the 
| odoriferous particles of a carnation, which diffuse 
| themselves through a whole garden, and every- 
| where meet our sense of smell! If this is not 
sufficient, let us consider some other objects of 
nature, as, for instance, one of those silk threads, 
| the work of a poor worm. Suppose this thread 
| is three-hundred and sixty feet long, it weighs 
| but a single grain. Again, consider into how 
many perceptible parts a length of three hundred 
and sixty feet can be divided. A single inch 
| may be divided into six hundred parts, each as 
| thick-as a hair, and consequently perfectly visi- 
| ble. Hence a single grain of silk ean be divided 
into at least two million five hundred and ninety- 
| two thousand parts, each of which may be seen 
| without the help of a microscope. And as every 
| one of these parts may be again divided into 








| may learn, without comment from me, the reason || 


We are not prepared to say what emotion the || 


several more millions of parts, until the division 
is carried beyond the reach of thought, it is evi- 
dent that this progression may be infinite. The 
last particles which are no longer divisible by 
‘human industry, must still have extension, and 
be consequently susceptible of division, though 
we are no longer able to effect it. 
Again, if we examine the animal kingdom, we 
shall discover still further proofs of the infinite 
'divisibility of matter. Pepper has been put into 
a glass of water, and on looking through it with 
|a microscope, @ multitude of animalcules were 
| seen in the water, a thousand million times less 
than a grain of sand. How inconceivably minute, 
'then, must be the feet, muscles, nerves, and 


| organs of sense in- these animals! And how 
small their eggs and their young ones, and the 
| fluids which circulate in them! Here the imag- 
‘ination loses itself, our ideas become confused, 
_and we are incapable of giving form to such very 
| small particles. 

What still more claims our attention is, that 
| the more we magnify, by means of glasses, the 
| productions of nature, the more perfect and 
_ beautiful do they appear; while with works of 
art it is generally quite contrary; for, when 
| these are seen through a microscope, we find 
, them rough, coarse, and imperfect, though exe- 
cuted by the most able artists, and with the 
| utmost care. 

Thus the Almighty has impressed, even upon 
| the smallest atom, the stamp of his infinity. The 
most subtle body is as a world, in which millions 
| of parts unite, and are arranged in the most per- 
fect order. What astonishing wisdom is that 
| which operates with as much order and perfection 
| in the minutest as in the largest works! How 
infinite that power which has brought out of 
/nothing such a multitude of different bodies! 
| And how gracious is that goodness which so 
richly displays itself in the most minute produc- 
tions, seeing that each of them has its perfection 
and use. 

Considerations like these tend to make us feel 
the limit of our capacity ; the smallest insect, 
the least grain of dust, may convince us that 
there are thousands of things of which we are 
ignorant and cannot explain. Let him who 
boasts of his talents attempt to enumerate the 
parts of which the body of an animal a million 
times less than a grain is composed. Let him 
try to determine how minute one of those rays of 
light must be, when several millions of them can 
pass through an opening not larger than the eye 
of aneedle. His ideas will soonbe confused; 
and he will be obliged to acknowledge his igno- 
rance, and confess the narrow limits of his capa- 
city. How, then, can we be proud of our know- 
ledge, and have the presumption to blame the 
decrees of Providence, or dispute the arrange- 
ments He has made in nature? It is our duty, 
and even our glory, to acknowledge our ignorance, 
and in all humility bow before the infinite God. 
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Washipston’s Psalm. 

The Rev. Mr. Waldo, an old revolutionary 
veteran from Connecticut, who attended the cel- 
ebration at Westfield, on the 4th, made himself 
quite interesting at the dinner table. He is now 
nearly ninety years old, but is in the vigor of a 
green old age, and was able to preach two 
sermons last Sabbath. 

In his remarks he referred to the allusion made 
by the orator to Washington, and observed that 
he never heard even the name of that glorious 
chieftain’ and good man, “without feeling the 
cold chills through his whole system.” 

He remarked that there was a single incident 

that came within his personal knowledge, which 
he believed was not generally known. It was, 
that Washington, on the day that he assumed 
the command of the American army, at Cam- || 
bridge, read and caused to be sung, the 101st || 
Psalm, a portion of which we publish: 


If I am raised to bear the sword, 

I ’ll take my counsel from thy word; 
Thy justice and thy heavenly grace 
Shall be the pattern of my ways. 


No sons of slander, rage, and strife, 
Shall be companions of my life ; 

The haughty look, the heart of pride, 
Within my doors shall ne’er abide. 


I’ll search the land and raise the just 
To posts of honor, wealth, and trust; 
The men that work thy holy will, 
Shall be my friends and favorites still. 


In vain shall sinners hope to rise 
By flattering or malicious lies; 
Nor while the innocent I guard, 
Shall bold offenders e’er be spared. 


The impious crew (that factious band) 
Shall hide their heads or quit the land; 
And all that break the public rest, 
Where I have power, shall be suppressed. 


This psalm the reverend worthy deaconed off 
to the company in true primitive style, a line at 
a time, which was sung to the tune of “ Old 
Hundred,” that tune being, as the old veteran 
said, “just the thing.’ Modern improvements in 
psalms and hymns with many of the tunes that 
the fathers sang with so much spirit and under- 
standing. Such a psalm as the one quoted above 
would be deemed a political one, nowadays, and 


sorry are we to say it, very many ministers would || i 


hardly deem it a proper one to be sung on public 
occasions. 


Influence of Cleanliness. 

A neat, clean, fresh-aired, sweet, well-arrang- 
ed, and well-situated house, exercises a moral as 
well as physical influence over its inmates, and 
makes the members of a family peaceable and 
considerate of the feelings and happiness of each 
other. The connection is obvious between the 
state of mind thus produced, and the habits of 
respect for others, and those higher duties and 





| obligations which no law can enforce. On the | 
| dered still more wretched by its noisome site, 
| and in which none of the decencies of life can be | 
observed, contributes to make its unfortunate in- 
| 
lene of each other; the constant indulgence 
| of such passions renders them reckless and brutal, 
| and the transition is natural to propensities and 


ety of others, or for the laws. 





The Happiest Community. 
What is the happiest community? What the || 
city which should be chosen above all others as 
Eb to thet—the—momboana of which 





our hunre ? 





form one body, in which no class seeks a mono- 


| habitants selfish, sensual, and regardless of the | 


habits incompatible with a respect for the propri- |) 


| Turkish Gallantry. 
| contrary, a filthy, squalid, noxious dwelling, ren- | 


A Mexican, when you praise his horse, imme- 
| diately replies that the horse is at your service, 
_ which means no more than when in this country 
| you write to a man that you are his “ obedient, 
humble servant.” A late Turkish embassador 
in England, actually did .what the Mexican 
phrase professes to do. When any lady hap- 
pened to praise one of the handsome shawls that 
decorated his person, he immediately presented 
it to her. This led to a very general admiration 
(of his excellency’s shawls, and, in consequence, 
_to a very great diminution of the embassadorial 
wardrobe. At last, when his excellency’s stock 


was reduced to the one he wore, upon_a lady 
loudly expressing her admiration of its beauty, 





| poly of honor and good, in which no class is a 
| prey to others, in which there is a general desire || 
| | that every human being may have opportunity to || 
develop his powers. What is the happiest com- 
| munity? It is not that in which the goods of || 
| 


life are accumulated in a few hands, in which || 


| property sinks a great gulf between different || 
_ranks, in which one portion of society swells with | 


pride, and the other is broken in spirit; but a || 
| community in which labor is respected, and the || 


| means of comfort and improvement are liberally 
diffused. It is not a community in which intel- 
“Tigenee i is developed i in a few, while the many are 
| given up to ignorance, superstition, and gross 


} animal existence; but one in which the mind is || 


| so reverenced in every condition, that the oppor- 


| tunities of its culture are afforded to all. It isa 
| community in which religion is not used to break |, 
| the many into subjection; but is dispensed even 
| to the poorest; to rescue them from the degrad- | 
|ing influence of poverty, to give them generous 
| sentiments and hopes, to exalt them from animals ] 

| into men, into Christians, into children of God. | 

| This i is a happy community where human nature | 

is held in honor; where to rescue it from igno- | 
| Tance and crime, to give it an impulse toward 
| knowledge, virtue, and happiness, is thought the 
| chief end of the social union. 





The happy com- 


munity is that in which its members care for one || 
psalmody have almost obliterated the good old | 


another, and in which there is especially an inte- | 
| rest in the intellectual and moral improvement of || 
vall. That sympathy which provides for the out- 
| ward wants of all, which sends supplies to the || 





| poor man’s house, is a blessed fruit of Christian- 
ity, and it is lappy where it prevails in, and |, 
| binds together a city. The glory and happiness || 
|of a community consists in vigorous efforts, 
| springing from love, sustained by faith, for the 
diffusion through all classes of intelligence, of 

selfcontrol, of thirst for knowledge, and for moral 
and religious growth. Here is the first end, the || 


supreme interest, which a community should pro- | 
pose, and in achieving it all other interests are |) 


accomplished.—Channing. 





Bes>Method is not less necessary in conversa- 





instead of his former reply, “ Madam, it is at 
| your service,” he said, with Turkish composure, 
| but with more than Turkish gallantry, “ Madam, 


I am gut you like it; I shall wear it for your 
| sake.” 


| 


Ba@s-The conscience manifests itself in the 
| feeling of obligation we experience, which pre- 
cedes, attends, ‘and follows our actions. 

heFrit is the giver, and not the gift, that 
engrosses the heart of the Christian. 











Mathematical Department. 


Questions. 

1. Mr. Eprror:—Several of your readers would 
‘like to see an arithmetical solution to the follow- 
ing question. It is taken from the miscellaneous 
examples at the close of the new edition of Ray’s 
| Arithmetic, Part 3d. I can solve the question 

readily by Algebra, but cannot work it by any 

process that I consider as properly arithmetical. 
Yours, 

! _ James P. Erwin. 


Question.—A laborer cleared $19 in 25 
working days, by earning $1.25 each day he 
| worked, and spending 50 cents each day he was 
idle. How many days did he work? 

Question 2, By Tuomas Imiey.—A, B, and 
_C are to share $10000, in the ratio of one-third, 
one-fourth, and one-fifth respectively, but C 
| dying, it is required to divide the whole sum 
| properly between the other two. 


Question 3, By A FRresuman.—A number 
is composed of three digits in geometrical pro- 
| gression, the whole number is to the number ex- 

| pressed by the digits in the place of tens and 
| units as 31 to 6, and if 297 be added to the 
| number, the order of the digits will be inverted. 
| What is the number? 

Solutions have been received to a part of the ques- 
| tions published in our last number. As we expect to 
| receive others, we shall defer their publication until the 
appearance of the next number, when those and such 
others as we may receive will be disposed of. Solutions 
| to the above questions will be published in No. 3 of the 








tion than in writing —Adzdison. 


present volume. 
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RAW’S ALGEBRA, PART FIRST, 


On the Analytical and Inductive Method of Instruction; with numerous Practical Exercises.— 
Designed for Common Schools and Academies. Complete in one volume, 12mo., of 240 pages, 
Compiled for the Eclectic Series, by Dr. Ray, Professor of Mathematics in Woodward 


College. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


No better evidence is needed that this is an improvement on all similar treatises, than the high commendation it has 
received from the many intelligent instructors who have examined it. Its merits are rapidly gaining for it adoption, as 
the standard elementary text-book in Algebra in our best schools and academies. _ . 

The tollowing are a few of the recommendations, which are daily accumulating in the hands of the publishers: 


From J. H. Faircuitp, Professor of Mathematics in Oberlin College. : 

Professor Ray—Sir: | have read, with much satistaction, your Algebra, Part First. It seems admirably adapted as 
an introduction to the study; and is sach a book as no one but an experienced and successful teacher could produce. The 
demonstrations are sufilciently scientific, and yet not so abstract as to be unintelligible to the learner. Many authors 
seem to think that their reputation depends upon making their works above the comprehension of a beginner. _——— 
some new work on algebra appears among us almost every month, yet yours was needed. I am pleased to see that the 
first exlition is auite free from typographical errors, and that the language is, for th mast part. lagically and grammati- 
calf} accurate; @ remark which Watt hue apply to al tne works on algebra recently ublished in your city. 

If you shall succeed as well in part second as in part first, the book will be welcomed by many instructors. 

(Signed) J. H. FaiRcHLLD. 

January 5, 1849. 





From P. Carrer, Professor of Mathematics, etc., in Granville College. 

I have examined, with much interest, the copy of Ray’s Algebra presented to me by your politeness. As an ele- 
mentary work for beginners, and especially for younger pupils, I consider it as one of the best with which I am ac- 
quainted. Like all the elemeutary works of Professor Ray, it is distinguished for its simplicity, clearness, and precision, 
and furnishes an excellent introduction to the larger and more difficult works of this beautiful science. 


(Signed) P. CARTER. 
February 24, 1849. 


Extract from a communication furnished for the “School Friend’’, by an accomplished teacher in the “ Cincinnat’ 
Cenrrat High Scuoow”, in which Ray’s Algebra is used. 

“It is but a few months since this book was issued fromthe press, and although we are acquainted with a dozen other 
Algebras of similar pretensions, and no mean value, yet from the examination of no one of them have we risen with so 
much pleasure and satisfaction, as from the examination of this.” * * #* “Jn graduating the plan of his work, the 
author has shown great care and ingenuity, and in ifs executiou, has manifested a familiarity with the wants and diffical- 
ties of young students, and a tact in obviating them, which has rarely been equaled. The principles are briefly stated, 
then illustrated and impressed on the wind by a numerous and choice selection of examples. All portions of the work 
bear ample testimony to the truth of a remark in the preface, that every page was carefully elaborated by many years of 
toil in the school-room. The statement and illustrations of the principles indicate that the ignorance and misapprehen- 
sions of the pupil were met and fathomed by a keen and watchful eye in the teacher, and the proper remedies applied, 


and that these remedies were tested by repeated trials through a long and systematic course of teaching, and finally 
recorded for the use of students yet to be.” 


From Mr. Green, of the English and Classical Academy, Madison. 

I have carefully examined Ray’s Algebra, Part First. The arrangement adopted in it of the fundamental principles 
of the science is, no doubt, the best one. The demonstrations accompanying the rules are lucid and accurate, and the 
examples copious enough to impress them indelibly upon the mind of the pupil. From the character of the author's 
arithmetic, the public had reason to expect that an algebra from the same author would be a valuable contribution to this 
department of science, and, in the judgment of the writer, this expectation will not be disappointed. 

October 16, 1848. 


From Mr. Zacuos, Professor of Mathematics in Dr. Colton’s Academy. 

I have examined Ray’s Elementary Algebra, and the best recommendation I can give it, is the fact that I have 
adopted it in my younger classes. (Signed) J. C, ZAcHos. 

September 23, 1848. 


From B. C. Honss, Superintendent of Friends’ Boarding School, Richmond. 

I consider Ray’s Algebra, Part First, worthy of a place in every school. ‘he author has fallen upon an ingenious 

method of securing a mental preparation, before the more difficult exercises of the slate are required. ‘The work is clear 

and comprehensive. and a selection of superior formule has been made for the solution of difficult problems. Could an 

objection be made to the work, it would be, that the subject is too much simplified. The cheapness of the work brings 
it within the means of every one. (Signed) B. C. Hogss. 

Ninth Month, 20, 1848. 


From Mr. 8S. Fixptey, Principal of Chillicothe Academy. 

After a careful examination of Ray’s Algebra, Part First, | cheerfully recommend it as one of the best treatises in 
that department of science now extant. In its evunciation of rules it is concise and clear; in its demonstrations it is 
simple and philosophical; and its examples are numerous and varied: so that, in every respect, it excels as a theoretical 
and practical text-book for beginners, and as such is now in use in the Chillicothe Academy. 


(Signed) SAm’L FINDLEY. 
February 26, 1849. 





From Mr. Hooxrr, Teacher at Mount Carmel, Ohio. 

Professor Ray—Respected sir: I have, for some time past, been examining your elementary work on Algebra; and can 
truly say, that, as a primary work, it is better suited (according to my opinion) for general use in schools, than any similar 
work with which I am acquainted. The transition from arithmetic to our primary works on algebra, is, generally, too 
great; and unless scholars have a “natural tact” for mathematics, their knowledge of numbers pect stops with 
arithmetic, as few have the courage to undertake to master a theoretical treatise on algebra. * * * Iam glad to see 
you have made the change from arithmetic so gradual, and, at the same time so interesting. I have no doubt but your 
work will take precedence of all elementary treatises now in use in the Western States. * s 

(Signed) . J. J. Hooker. 

February 28, 1849. 

CINCINNATI PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
The following is the Report of the Committee on Text Books to the Board of Directors, {May 1, 1849. ] 

“ That they have examined Ray’s Algebra, Part First, and find it to be the cheapest and the best elementary work on 
the science of Algebra that they have used, or that has come under their inspection. It is of a higher order than most 
elementary works, and at the same time, it is very simple, commencing with seventeen pages of intellectual exercises 
which serve as a connecting link between Arithmetic and Algebra. The whole work appears to be what the author says 
it is—* The result of much reflection, and the experience of many years in the school-room.’ The committee, therefore 
recommend the adoption of the following resolution: ; 

“ Resolved, That Ray’s Algebra, Part First, be adopted as a Text Book in the Common ‘Schools of Cincinnati 

Wm. Puicwirs, JR., C. DAVENPORT, d 
S. MoLuirer, A. L. BusHNELL, 


RAY'S ALGEBRA, PART FIRST, is for sale by booksellers generally. 
Teachers of Algebra will be furnished, gratuitously, with copies for examination, on application to the 
Ww. i SMITH & C 
Publishers of the Eclectic Educational Series, 

Cincinnati, O. 


Committee on Text Books.” 
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ExrLaNnaTION.—The Ist column contains the day of 
the month; the 2d the minimum or least hight of the 
thermometer, during the twenty-four hours beginning 
with the dawn of each day; the 3d the maximum, or 
greatest hight during the same period; the 4th tho 
mean or average temperature of the day, reckoning 
from sunrise to sunrise; the 5th the mean hight of the 
| barometer, corrected for capillarity, and reduced to the 
zing water. In estimating the force 
of the wind, 0 denotescalm, 1 a gentle breeze, 2 a strong 
breeze, 3 a light wind, 4a strong wind, and 5 a storm. 
In estimating the clearness of the sky, 10 denotes en- 
tire clearness, or that which is nearly so, and the other 
figures, from 0 to 10, the corresponding proportions of 
clearness. The other columns need no explanation. 
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SUMMARY— 
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of month, 73.5 
at sunrise, 65.1 
at 2P. M. 84.2 


st 31. 


of coldest day, 62.5 


Warmest day, August 22. 


Mean temp. of warmest day, 
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No. of days of rai 
Perpendicular depth 


WEATHER.—Clear and fair, 17 days; variable thirteen 


days—cloudy, 1 day. 


Winp.—N. 1 day: N. E.24 days; E.4d 
S. 54 days; S. W.94 days; W. 23 days; 
Memoranpa.—Ist and 2d, fair and pleasant; 3d, warm, 
shower at night; 5th, very warm, shower 646 P. M. and 
; 6th and 7th, warm and variable; 8th, 

showery 10 to 11 A. M., heavy rain 344 to 4P. M., 
about nine-tenths of an inch falling in 30 minutes; very 
heavy rain and wind in the night; 9th, variable, with a 
few drops of rain; 10th to 15th, fair, variable, and plea- 
1 to 14f P. M., drizzly until 4 P. M., 
M.; from the 13th to the close 

of the month, the weather was dry and mostly fair, 
with a few warm days. 


9 to 10 P. 


sant; 13th, shower 


heavy rain 10 to 111g P. 
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OsservaTIONs.—Both the mean temperature and the 
quantity of rain is very near the same as the average 
or the same month the last fifteen years. On the whole, 
he weather was unusually fine, especially after the 
13th. From this period to the close of the month, there 
was no rain except a few drops. There was generally 
a pleasant breeze, without sufficient wind to render the 
dust; consequent upon the absence of rain, a source of 
annoyance, and, with only a few exceptions, the heat 
was not so great as to be uncomfortable. The state of 
the weather, in connection with the generally excellent 
health of the citizens, and the abundant supplies of a 
fine market, rendered the city unusually pleasant at this 
season of the year. 


CROZET’S ARITHMETIC, 


N ARITHMETIC for Colleges and Schools, by Clau- 
A dius Crozet, Principal of the Richmond Acadeiny, late 
State Engineer of Virginia, and formerly Professor of En- 








gineering at West Point. Price 37} cts. 


Published and for sale by A. MORRIS, 
Successor to Drinker & Morris. 


TESTIMONIALS. 
Attention is requested to the following notice of the 
work, from the author of Peter Parley: 
CrozeT’s ARITHMETIC.—It is an excellent book, possess- 


ving the usual advantages of our school arithmetics, which 


teach the practice of the art, to which is here added its 
philosophy, very happily methodized and presented to the 
student. It is calculated, not merely to teach what is usu- 
ally laid down in a book of arithmetic, but to set the rea- 
soning faculties at work, and furnish the mental machinery 
with a motive-power which will render it efficient in its ap- 
plication to other subjects. It is evidently the productions 
of athorough scholar in mathematics, who, in the far ad- 
vances he has made, has not forgotten the difficulties of that 
“steep ascent” by which he climbed to knowledge. His 
sympathy for the pupil, and his understanding of his capac- 
ity, enable him to teach with facility what would have been 
impossible to one destitute of these qualifications. 
S. G. GOODRICH. 


From the American Courier. 

The leading peculiarity of the book is the introduction 
of reasoning, to a greater extent than it has been customary 
in works on arithmetic. There is nothing empirical in the 
book. The whole logical process of the science of numbers 
is exhibited with conciseness and perspicuity, and is made 
the basis, in each case, of the practical rules which follow. 
The study of arithmetic, in the manner here taught, must 
be an excellent preparation forthe study of algebra. The 
author has made, also, some valuable correctionsi nthe vul- 
gar nomenclature, and introduces some improvements in the 
common processes of arithmetic. In the matter of innova- 
tion, however, he has exercised a commendable degree of 
caution. 
From the Southern Journal of Education. 

The four fundamental rules are more faithfully discussed 
than in any work we are acquainted with. The same is 
true in regard to decimal and vulgar fractions. We cordi- 
ally recommend the work to the consideration of teachers, 
and advise them to obtain a copy for their own examina- 
tion. They will be amply repaid for their trouble and ex- 
pense in the perusal of its pages, so much more attractive 
than those of common authorities, which usually consist of 
rules, printed in italics, followed by examples for practice 
in solid phalanx. — 

Crozet’s Arithmetic meets my approbation, and I most 


) respectfully recommend its use in our district free schools. 


LEROY G. EDWARDS, 
President of Schoo] Commissioners for Norfolk cy. 


BETHANY CoLLeGE, 23d-Feb. 1849. 

I have examined an Arithmetic for Colleges and Schools, 
by Professor C. Crozet. Those who wish to develop and 
train the reasoning powers, to impart a thorough knowledge 
of arithmetic, and to make the step from arithmetic to alge- 
bra as easy as possible, would do well to adopt this book. 

JAMES P. MASON, A. M., Prof. Math. 


RicHMOND ACADEMY, Dec. 7, 1848. 
Among the numerous publications upon arithmetic, Cro- 
zet’s Arithmetic for Colleges and Schools is, in many re- 
spects, unique in interest and value. It contains much that 
is new, both in matter and method, Its elucidations are 
profoundly, but clearly scientific; exhibiting, in a manner 
unsurpassed by any.other with which we are acquainted, the 
various powers and relations of numbers, and admirably 
preparing the student to enter upon the higher branches of 
mathematics, or to seize upon the shortest methods of dis- 
patching the calculations of ordinary business. 
WM. BURKE, 
STEPHEN TAYLOR. 


ANDERSON SEMINARY, Nov. 10, 1848. 

After as thorough an examination as my time would 
allow, I think that Crozet’s Arithmetic is the best that has 
yet appeared. 

Its clear, brief, and satisfactory inductions,—its compre- 
hension, within a small space, of all that really belongs to 
arithmetic,—give this little book claims beyond any other 
that I am acquainted with. JOHN D. REILEY 








TO TEACHERS AND CONTROLLERS OF 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


A NEW COMMON-SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 


GRIGG, ELLIOT & CO.. No. 14 North Fourth Street 
Philadelphia, have just published 
MODERN GEOG 


For the use of Schools, A 


APHY, 


» ete. 





On a new plan, by which the acquisition of Geopraphical 


knowledge is greatly facilitated. 

Illustrated with Maps and numerous Engravings, 4to, 

_ BY R M. SMITH, 
Principal of Warrenton Academy. 
_ Teachers and others interested in the cause of Educa- 
tion, are particularly invited to examine this work. 
GRIGG, ELLIOT & CO., 
No. 14 North Fourth street. 


They have also lately published 
(PID ANAT OTC ANT WEARTTTAT.. 
A Commentary on the Constitution of the United States 
of North Amerwca—W ith Questions, Definitions, and Mar- 
ginal Exercises—Adapted to the use of Schools; 1 v. 12mo. 


BY J. BARTLETT BURLEIGH, A. M. 
ALSO, THE 
METAMORPHOSES OF PUBLIUS OVIDIUS NASO. 


Elucidated by an Analysis and Explanation of the Fables ; 
Together with English Notes, and illustrated by Pictorial 
Embellishments—with a Clavis giving the meaning of all 
the words with critical exactness. In 1 vol. 8vo. 

BY N. C. BROOKS. A. M., 


Professor of the Greek and Latin languages, and Princi- 
pal of the Latin High School, Baltimore. 


THE NATIONAL PSALMIST, 
A New Collection of Church Music. 


By Lowell Mason and George J. Webb. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE attention of Choristers, Teachers, and all interested 
in Church Music, is respectfully invited to this, the latest 
work of these well known authors. It is the result of 
great labor and research, and is offered to Choirs, Congre- 
gations, Singing Schools and Musical Associations, as a 
work in every respect adapted to their wants. It em- 
braces— 

FIRST—A copious selection of the best of the old tunes, 
heretofore more or less in common use throughout the 
country, and without which no collection of church music 
would be complete. 

SECON D—A much greater amount, as well as variety, 
it is believed, of new music, furnished expressly for its pa- 
ges by distinguished foreign and American composers, than 
any similar work published in the country. 

THIRD—Many of the admirable old tunes which were 
so popular and useful in the time of the Reformation, but 
which have of late been much neglected, and are found in 
none of the numerous collections of the present day. These 
tunes are now published, not merely because they are old, 
‘* but because they are good—the very best: acknowledged 
to be so by all who have made progress in musical knowl- 
edge and taste.” 

Fou RTH—Almost all the popular English Chants, and 
a rich variety of Anthems and Choruses, adapted both to 
choir practice, and to church service. 

The PREFACE, or introduction to this work, contains with 
other matter, copious remarks upon, and explanations of the 
comparative importance and nature of Congregational and 
choir singing, with a glance at the history of these two 
forms of Church Music. 

The INDEXES are very complete, comprising, beside the 
usual general and metrical indexes, an index of the first 
lines of words to tunes, anthems, &c. 

HISTORICAL, CRITICAL, EXPLANATORY, AND DESCRIP- 
TIVE BEMARKS,are also made on about one hundred tunes, 
which add much to their interest. 

The book also contains“ DESCRIPTIVE TABLES,” in which 
a large portion of the tunes are classified, according to 
their style or character, with remarks upon the various 
classes of tunes. 

The ELEMENTS OF VOCAL MUSIC are on the Pestalozzian 
system,now acknowledged by the most experienced teachers 
to be much superior to any other method of teaching music. 

Comprising as it does so great a variety of music, the 
National Psalmist is admirably fitted for use in Singing 
Schools and Musical Associations, as well as in choir prac- 
tice, At the same time, no music has been admitted which 
is not strictly devotional in character, and appropriate for 
use in public worship. The design has been to make a 
complete Manual of Psalmo 'y, which shall be a valuable 
aid in the advancement and improvement of church music. 
‘Teachers, Choristers, and others interested, are invited to 
examine this work. W. B. SMITH &CO., 














58 Main-street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





WORCESTER’S 
LARGE DICTIONARY. 


HE MOST COMPREHENSIVE AND ONLY AC 
CURATE DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 


| LANGUAGE, containing upwards of ONE HUNDRED 
THOUSAND Worps, of which the Pronunciation is clearly 


— the quantity, as well as the accent, being marked. 
t embraces, also, numerous Technical and Scientific Terms, 
Phrases from Foreign Languages current in English Lite- 
rature, etc. etc. It is FR iE FROM ALL INNOVA- 
TIONS IN ORTHOGRAPHY, and presents the Language 
as it is used by nine tenths of the Educated Classes of Eng- 
land and America. 

This Dictionary is used and specially recommended by 
the Presidents and Professors of nearly every College in 
the Northern States, and by other eminent scholars, among 
whom may be mentioned— 


Jared Sparks, L.L. D. Hon John McLean, L. L. D. 
Hon Levi Woodbury, LL D. Hon T. Frelinghuysen, L 
F Da pa erid by, Seti! bake shakey be ekwara 
Hitchcock, D D, LL D, Mark Hopkins, D D, Henry W, 
Longfellow, A M. Benjamin Hale, D D, Heman Humphrey 


| DD, Eliphalet Nott, C C, LL C, William Russell the Elo- 


cutionist, B. H. Smart, English Lexicographer. 

_ “I shall certainly regard it hereafter as my best author- 
ity."—James Keni. 

_ “It willintroduce the name of its author to every library 
in our country, and place it by the side of the distinguished 
lexicographers who have preceded him.”—Judge McLean 


“TI have regularly consulted it and always with increasing 
satisfaction. For convenience, accuracy, and copiousness, 
I have found it decidedly superior to any work of the kind 
that I have used.”—Dr, E. Beecher. 


City of Boston, in School Committee, 
March 28, 1848. 
“Ordered, That a copy of Worcester's large dictionary 
be furnished to each department of the scliools, to be kept 
as a book of reference.”’ Attest. S. F. MCCLEARY, Sec’y. 





PICKERING’S GREEK LEXICON. 
1468 pp.—Price $3, 75. 

THIS Lexicon having been rewritten and greatly en- 
larged and improved by the eddition of nearly fifty per 
cent, to its contents as originally published, is now one of 
the most complete and accurate Vocabularies of the Greek 
Language ; and is pronounced by competent teachers and 
professors, better adapted to the use of Colleges and Schools 
in the United States than any other Greek Lexicon. Among 
its excellencies are the following : 

1 Clear and methodical arrangement. 


2 Elaborate explanation of the meaning and use of ob- 
scure words and phrases, the anomalous particles, etc. 

3 Exact and pertinent definitions ; the law terms of the 
Attic orators being given in terms found in Kentand Black- 
stone. 

4 The insertion of the oblique dialectical forms of anom- 
alous nouns, verbs, etc. 

5 Comprehensiveness ; it being confined to no particu- 
lar class of Greek authors. 

6 Beauty of mechanical execution, and cheapness. 

“This Lexicon is in every respect an excellent one.”— 
Prof. Felton, Cambridge. 

“The best extant for Colleges and Schools.”—Prof Rob- 
inson, New York. 

“Decidedly the best School Dictionary we have yet seen.” 
—Literary World, 

“An honored legacy of one of the first of American 
Scholars.”"—Prof. Taylor, Andover. 

“The best Greek Lexicon in the English Language.”— 
North American Review, 

LEVERETT’S LATIN— ENGLISH and ENGLISH 
LATIN LEXICON, Compiled chiefly from the great 
Lexicon of Facciolati and Forcellini, and the German 
works of Scheller and Luenemann, extensively used in all 
leading Colleges and Academies. 

GARDNER’S LATIN DICTIONARY ; particularly 
adapted to the classics usually studied preparatory to 
a College course. 

GROVE’S GREEK AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
The only Dictionary published in this country with an 
English and Greek part. : 

NEUMAN AND BARRETTI'S Spanish-English and 
English-Spanish Dictionary. 

GRAGLIA’S ITALIAN DICTIONARY, in two parts 
preceded by an Italian Grammar. 


LEVERETT’S JUVENAL, Illustrated by copious notes. 


Published by WILKINS, CARTER & CO, Water street, 
Boston, and for sale by H. W. DERBY & CO.,Cincinnati 
and the booksellers generally. 
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HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, 


Publishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 
216 PEARL STREET, 


NEW YORK, 


Publish some of the best and most salable School Books 
now in use in the United States, among which are— 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE HEAVENS, and Class Book 
of Astronomy, 1 vol. 18mo., accompanied by a Celestial 
Atlas. Imperial 4to. By E uRRITT, A. M, with 
an Introduction by THomAs Dick, LL. D. 


MITCHELL’S BURRITT’S GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
HEAVENS.—Being Burritt’s Geography of the Heav- 
ens, revised and improved by Prot. O. M. Mitchell, Di- 
rector of the Cincinnati Observatory, accompanied by a 
new Atlas, medium quarto, comprising 27 Star Charts; 
showing the relative magnitudes, distances, and positions 
also, the principal Nebula N 601dWa= See ANIONE Ned 
Multiple Stars; together with the telescopic appearance 
of some of the most remarkable objects in the Heavens. 

THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHY, Illustrated by sixty 
colored stylographic maps, and 220 beautiful engravings, 


accompanied by a Globe Map, on a new plan. 1 volume 
medium 4to. 


PETER PARLEY’S 
GINNERS. 


GOODRICH’S 


NEW GEOGRAPHY FOR BE- 
(Colored Maps and Stiff Covers.) 
PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE U. 8. 
PICTORIAL HISTORY OF FRANCE, 


“ PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
“ PICTORI\L HISTORY OF GREECE, 
“ PICIORIAL HISTORY OF ROME, 


Just published. 


This series of School Histories is acknowledged to be 
the best in use; and they have been extensively introduced 
into the Schools of our country. 


MRS. LINCOLN’S BOTANY. New Edition, enlarged. 
1 vol. 12mo. 


PHELPS’S CHEMISTRY. New Edition. 1 vol. 12mo, 


do. NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. New Edition. 
1 vol. 12mo. 

do. BOTANY FOR BEGINNERS. An _Intro- 
duction to Mrs. Liocola’s Botany, for the 
use of Common Schools. 1 vol. 18mo. 

do. CHEMISTRY FOR BEGINNERS; designed 
for Common Schools. 1 vol. 18mo 

do. NATURAL PHILOSOPHY FOR BEGIN- 
NERS. Same size. 

do, GEOLOGY. 


KAMES’S ELEMENTS OF CRITICISM. By AsRAHAM 
Mixis, A. M. 1 vol. royal 12mo. 

WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. University EDITION, in 
1 vol. royal duodecimo. 


WEBSTER’'S HIGH SCHOOL PRONOUNCING DIC- 


TIONARY. 1 vol, 12mo. New edition 
revised. 
“ PRIMARY SCHOOL PRONOUNCING 


DICTIONARY, 
I16mo. square, 

“ DICTLONARY., 
emb’'d plain. 

“ DICTIONARY. 
emb’d gilt. 


New Edition revised. 


Pocket Edition, 32mo. 


Pocket Edition 32mo. 


The above Dictionaries are more generally used than any 
other kind, and as they are now from new stereotype plates, 
conforming to Dr. Webster's standard work, by Professor 
Goodrich, the Publishers anticipate a large increase of 
sales. 


PINNEY’S FIRST BOOK IN FRENCH, 1 vol. 18mo. 

This buok is more simple and easy for beginners than any 
heretofore published in the New Method, and is designed 
to precede Mr. Pinney’s large work. 


PINNEY’S FIRST BOOK IN FRENCH, with a Key. 

THE PRACTICAL FRENCH TEACHER; or a new 
method of learning to read, write, and speak the French. 
By NorMAN PINNEY, A. M. 1 vol. 12mo. 


KEY TO THE PRACTICAL FRENCH TEACHER. 


A PRACTICAL GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. By EpwArp HAZEN, author of the 
Spelier and Definer, 


ASTRONOMICAL MAPS. By H. Mattison, 16 Nos 
cloth backs and rollers, with case and book. 





ASTRONOMICAL MAPS on heavy paper and rollers. 


CADY & BURGESS, 
Booksellers and Stationers, 
60 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. 


PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


SMITH’S FIRST BOOK IN GEOGRAPHY, an In- 
troductory Geography designed for children, illustrated 
with one hundred and twenty-six engravings and twenty 
maps, by Roswell C. Smith, A. M., Author of Smith's 
Practical and Mental Arithmetic, &c. 


This work is adapted to the youngest learners. Older 
unile whose time is limited. will find, thie work snfficient 
or the more common purposes of life. The advantage 

claimed for this work consist in large, elegant, and open 
type,—in bold, effective and elegant cuts,—-in numerous 

plain, elegant and correct maps,—in a concise, useful and 
instructive text,—and in its adaptation to the minds of 
children. 


SMITH'S QUARTO OR SECOND BOOK IN GEOG- 
RAPHY.—This work is on an entire new plan; that is, a 
plan different from any one developed in our published 
treatises, but very similar to that pursued by many eminert 
Teachers in various places. The excellence of this book 
consists in its beautiful steel Maps, and concise and com- 
prehensive Text, and new and practical arrangement of 
matter. 


SMITH’S GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS.—This work 
so favorably known to the public, will form the third book 
of the series, and is designed for those who desire a more 
extended course than is contained in the foregoing books. 


ACKERMAN’S NATURAL HISTORY.— This popu 
lar work is designed as a Reading and Recitation book. It 
is used very extensively in the first class of Select or Public 
Schools. Its style is neat, simple, and chaste; adapted to 
the comprehension of the young, and calculated to awaken 
reflection, and awaken a spirit of inquiry in the minds of 
youth, by bringing before them, in as condensed and simple 
a manner as possible, some of the most interesting portions 
ofthe History of the Animal Kingdom. : 


. INTELLECTUAL ALGEBRA, OR ORAL LESSONS 
in Algebra for common Schools; in which all the opera- 
tions are limited to such small numbers as not to embar- 
rass the reasoning powers, but, on the inductive plan, to 
lead the pupil understandingly, ~ by step, to higher 
efforts. This is a new and original plan, and is the first at- 
dempt so to simplify and illustrate this science, that it may 
be taught orally. 


KEY TO ALGEBRA, ( for Teachers only ) with the 
work to all questions. 


GRADUAL LESSONS IN GRAMMAR, and SE- 
QUEL, or Guide to the Construction of the English Lan- 
guage, by the Analysis and Composition of Sentences — 
containing a clear Corsages of the principle of Gram- 
mar, on a new plan, which will commend itself as rational, 
and philosophical, to every intelligent teacher, This book, 
so teachers say, will produce a great change in the instruc- 
tion given in this sclence—beginning in the right way, and 

roceeding, step by step, as the child’s understanding leads 
im on. 


ELOCUTION MADE EASY. containing Rules and 
Selections for Declamation, and Reading with Figures — 
Illustrative of Gesture, by N. C. Claggett, A. M 


AMERICAN EXPOSITOR, or Intellectual Definer, by 
N.C. Claggett. 


Superintendents, Committees, and Teachers, are re- 
quested to examine the above works. 


The above, with a general assortment of School and 
Miscellaneous books, are offered to Booksellers, Mer- 
chants, and Teachers, at the lowest market prices, for cash 
or approved credit. 


Merchants visiting New York are invited to call. 
CADY & BURGESS, 
60 John St., N. York. 


C. & B. also publish La Fever’s Modern Builder’s 
Guide, large quarto, sheep 











FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


WORKS OF THOMAS DICK, LL. ), 
ONLY COMPLETE EDITION. 


THE works of Thomas Dick, LL. D., illustrated by wool 
cuts representing more that 500 different objects, and ep. 
bellished by a portrait of the author, from a fine engrayiy 
on steel ; 10 vols. 12mo, muslin extra, or sheep binding, 

The works embraced in this edition are as follows :— 


Vol. 1—THE PHILOSOPHY OF A FUTURE STATE, 


Vol 2.—THE CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHER; or, The 
Connection of Science and Philosophy with Religion 
trom the eighth London edition; revised, corrected and 
greatly enlarged. 


Vol. 3.—THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION;; or, Ay 
Illustration of the Moral Laws of the Universe. 


YAS THE IMPROVEMENT OF SOCIETY 
B E DIFFUSION OF KINUWLEDGE; or, Av 
Illustration of the advantages which would result from ; 
more general dissemination of rational and scientific infor. 
mation among ail ranks. 


Vol. 5.—ON THE MENTAL ILLUMINATION AND 
MORAL IMPROVEMENT OF MANKIND; or An I. 
quiry into the means by which a general diffusion of know. 
ledge and moral principle may be promoted. 


Vol.6.—AN ESSAY ON THE SIN AND THE EVILs 
OF COVETOUSNESS, and the happy effects which 
would flow from a spirit of christian beneficence. Illustra. 
ted by a variety of facts, selected from sacred and civil 
history, and other documents. 


Vol. 7—CELESTIAL SCENERY; or, The Wonders 
of the Planetary System Displayed, Illustrating the Perie. 
tions of Deity and a Plurality of Worlds. 


_ Vol. 8.—THE SIDEREAL HEAVENS, and other ob- 
jects connected with Astronomy, as Illustrative of the 
Character of the Deity and of an infinity of Worlds. 


Vol.9.—THE PRACTICAL ASTRONOMER, con- 
prising Illustrations of Light and Colors; practical de- 
scriptions of all kinds of telescopes; the use of the Equa- 
torial, Transit, Circular, andl other Astronomical instru- 
ments; a particular account of the Earl of Rosse’s Large 
Telescopes, and other topics connected with Astronomy. 


Vol. 10.—ON THE SOLAR SYSTEM; AND ON 
THE ATMOSPHERE AND ATMOSPHERICAL PHE- 
NOMENA. 

The above volumes, containing about 3700 duodecimo 
pages of reading matter with the same illustrations as above 
named, and the 10 vols. bound in 5 vols., half muslin bind- 
ing, are oflered for sale at the very reduced price of 

$3 25 PER COPY. 
aud in 4 vols. sheep binding, at $3 75 percopy. 

The vast fund of useful knowledge contained in the wn- 
tings of Dr. Dick, together with the high-toned morality 
and religious feeling pervading them all, justly entitle them 
toa place in every School Library. For which purpose, 
THE CONVENIENT SIZ: OF THE VOLUMES, 
AND THE LEGIBLE CHARACTER OF THE TYPE 
OF THIS EDITION, render it peculiarly well fitted. 

Published and for sale by 

E. C. & J. BIDDLE, Philadelphia. 

BRADLEY & ANTHONY, H. W. DERBY & CO., and 

J. F. DESILVER, Cincinnati. 
CUSHING & BRO, Baltimore. 
C. M. SAXTON, New York. 
PHILLIPS & SAMPSON, Boston. 






























































































































































Also recently published and for sale as above 

A SERIES OF ETYMOLOGICAL CLASS BOOKS, 
consisting of 

1, LYND’S FIRST BOOK OF ETYMOLOGY. 

2. LYND’S CLASS BOOK OF ETYMOLOGY. 

3. OSWALD’S ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY 
WITH KEY BY PROF. LYND. 

This series of Etymological Class Books has been adop- 
ted, in whole or in part, for use in the Public Schools of 













Philadelphia, Baltimore, Salem Lynn, 

Boston, Troy, Cambridge, Springfield, 

N. York (Ward) Utica, Charlesto’n Fall River. 
Brooklyn Hartford, Portsmouth Poughkeepsie, & 






M’MURTRIE’S SCIENTIFIC LEXICON. A Diction- 
ary of Terms used in the various branches of the Natural 
Sciences. 


CLEVELAND’S COMPENDIUM OF ENGLISH LIT- 
ERATURE, adopted as a text book in the Normal and 
Grammar Schools of Philadelphia, the Public High Schools 
of Hartford and Providence, the Brooklyn Female Acade- 
my, Wesleyan Collegiate Institute, Cincinnati, and in nu 













metous other first class educational institutions, both public 
and private, throughout the Union. 
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TO ALL TEACHERS. 


STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


GRIGG, ELLIOT & CO., PHILADELPHIA, 


And for sale by all Booksellers and Country Merchants in 
the Western States. 
RUSCHENBERGER’S SERIES OF FIRST BOOKS OF 

NATURAL HISTORY FOR BEGINNERS, designed 
FOR SCHOOLS, ACEDEMIES, COLLEGES, AND 
FAMILIES, comprising— 
1. ELEMENTS OF ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY, 
with 45 illustrations. 
do MAMMALOGY, do 75 do 
do ORNITHOLOGY, do 81 do 
HERPETOLOGY and ICHTHYO- 
LOGY, do 66 do 
CONCHOLOGY, 119 illustrations. 
ENTOMOLOGY, 91 do 
BOTANY, 164 do 
\ do do GEOLOGY, 310 do 
“The above series, taken se arately or collectively, is 
considered one of we Most valuable Contributions ‘to the 
couse of education which has ever been published in this 
country.” 
“ VALE CoLLeGE, Dec. 19, 1845. 
“T think this an excellent work—condensed, lucid, ex- 
act, and comprehensive—a safe guide tor the pupil, and a 
useful review for the teacher. The illustrations are nu- 
merous and exact. B. SILLIMAN. 


Woopwakb CoLLeGE, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen:—I have examined Dr. Ruschenberger’s series 
of school books in the different branches of Natural His- 
tory. The volumes are, in every respect, exceedingly well 
got up, and their cheapness will place them within the 
reach of all classes. 
It is judged expedient to introduce the subject of Na- 
tural History among the studies of our Common Schools 
1 know not a work so well adapted as Dr. Ruschenberger’s. 
not only by its plainness of style, but by its numerous and 
excellent cugravings. ‘The last are essential to the under 
standing of such works, and yet their cost has hitherto 
been so great as to exclude them from common schools. 

The division into volumes, each embracing one depart- 
ment of Natural History, gives the present decided advant- 
age over most other productions of a similar character. 


B. P. AYDELOTT. 





GRIMSHAW’S 


POPULAR HISTORIES, 
FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILY LIBRARIES. 
ews HISTORY OF ENGLAND, bound; 
o 


QUESTIONS TO do 
KEY TO do 
HISTORY OF ROME, bound; 
QUESTIONS TO do stitched; 
KEY TO do do 
HISTORY OF THE U. STATES, b’d; 
QUESTIONS TO do - stitched: 
KEY TO do 
HISTORY OF GREECE, 
QUESTIONS TO do 
KEY TO do do 
HISTORY OF FRANCE, bound; 
KEYS AND QUESTIONS TO do, st’d 
HISTORY OF NAPOLEON, bound; 
do KEYS AND QUESTIONS TO do. st'd 
All these books are accompanied with very full and well- 
digested Tables of Questions, for the benefit of pupils, and 
also with Keys to the same, for the convenience of teachers 


stitched ; 
do 


o 
bound; 
stitched ; 


The editor of the North American Review, speaking of 
these Histories, observes, that— 

Among the Elementary Books of American History, we 
do not remember to have seen any one more deserving ap- 
probation than Mr. Grimshaw’s History of the United 
States. It is a small volume, and a great deal of matter is 
brought into a narrow space ;—but the author has succeed- 
ed so well in the construction of his periods, and the ar- 
rangement of his materials, that perspicuity is rarely sacri- 
ficed to brevity. 

The chain of narrative is tapes preserved; and the 
author’s reflections are me ag, such as to make the facts 
more impressive, and lead the youthful mind to observe 
causes and consequences which might otherwise have been 
overlooked. As a school book it may justly be recom- 
mended. 

What has been said of this volume will apply generally 
to his other historical works, They are each nearly of 
the same size as the one just noticed, and designed for 
the same object, that is, the use of classes in schools. 

CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 
By Dr. Thomas P. Jones. New edition. 

CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY. By Dr. Tho- 

as P. Jones. New edition. 

Published and for sale b 
GRIGG, ELLIOT & Co., 
No. 14 North Fourth street, Philadelphia. 
P.S. Teachers will please examine “Grigg, Elliot & 
Co’s” Improved Edition. 





ASTRONOMY! 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
THE FIFTH EDITION OF MATTISON’S 
ELEMENTARY ASTRONOMY, 


For Academies and Schools, illustrated by numerous orig- 
inal Engravings, and adapted to use either with or without 
the author's Large Maps. Large 18mo. 240 pages with 
Questions and a Glossary. One of the most comprehen- 
sive and splendidly illustrated volumes upon Astronomy 
that hes ever been published in the United States. Price 
30 cents. 


Meecommen@davionse 


RuTGER’s FEMALE InsriTuTe, N. York, Jan. 7, 1849 
The undersigned take pleasure in saying that the E.Le- 
MENTARY ASTRONOMY, by H. Mattison, has now been in 


use in this Institution, over two years; and 1s esteemed 
as dectdeqly te MOSt ValuaDIe WUrk oF Its crass we wave 


ever used. 
ISAAC FERRIS, Pres. of Board of Trustees 
of Rutger’s Female Institute. 
CHAS, E. EST, Principal. 
JANE R. BULKLEY, Teacher 1st Dep't, 


The undersigned, Teachers of New York City, have 
given the most sabstantial proof of their high appreciation 
of this work, by introducing it into the respective schools 
under their supervision. 


SENECA DURAND, Principal Ward School, No. 5 
DANIEL HAYNES, o “ “ * Qh. 
SAMUEL F JOHN, « ss 

WM. C. KIBBE, “ “ 

JOHN J. DOAN, “ “ 

J. PATTERSON, “ Pub. “ 
JAS. L. M, ELLIGOTT, Mechanics Society School. 

S. CHASE, Principal Wesleyan Institute, Newark, N.J. 


(> TEACHERS are particularly roqnested to examine 
his work, before they introduce any other into their 
Schools. 

Published and for sale by 


H. W DERBY & CO, Cincinnati. 
HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, New York. 





LOWELL MASON & G. J. WEBB’S 
MUSICAL WORKS, 


a 


PUBLISHERS’ LOWEST PRICES. 


THE NATIONAL PSALMIST. By Lowett Ma- 
son and Grorce J. Wess. Just published. This is the 
latest work of these authors, and is probably the result 
of more labor and research than has ever before been 
bestowed on any similar work published in this country. 

THE PSALTERY. By Lowert Mason & Georce 
J. Wess. A collection of Church Music. Published 
under the sanction and with the approbation of the Bos- 
ton Handel and Haydn Society, and the Boston Acad- 
emy of Music. 

CARMINA SACRA, or Boston Collection of Church 
Music. By Lowell Mason. One of the most popular 
of this author’s works. 

THE VOCALIST, a collection of short and easy 
Glees, or part songs. By Lowell Mason & G. J. Webb. 

THE ODEON, acollection of secular melodies, ar- 
ranged and harmonized for four voices. By G. J. Webb 
& Lowell Mason. 

THE BOSTON ACADEMY’S MANUAL OF IN- 
STRUCTION. By Lowell Mason. 

THE PRIMARY SCHOOL SONG BOOK. 

THE SONG BOOK OF THE SCHOOL ROOM. 
By Lowell Mason & G. J. Webb. 

THE SOCIAL GLEE BOOK. By William Mason 
& Silas A. Bancroft. This work has just been issued 
from the press, and is pronounced by competent judges, 
“a collection of perfect gems.’’ It consists almost en- 
tirely of selections never before published in this coun- 
try, from eminent German composers. 

FIRESIDE HARMONY. A new collection of 
Glees and Port Songs, arrauged for Soprano, Alto, 
Tenor, and Base voices. By William Mason. Just 
published. 

Most of the above works are well known to the mu- 
sical public, and need no encomiums. 

They are for sale in Cincinnati, in quantities, at the 
publishers’ lowest prices, by 


W. B. SMITH & CO. 














SUPERIOR TEXT BOOKS. 


The attention of Teachers, Schoel Committees, and all 
interested in good education, is solicited to the following 
School Books, which are for sale by booksellers generally, 
namely: 


BULLION’S SERIES OF GRAMMARS: 

PRACTICAL LESSONS IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
AND COMPOSITION; 

THE PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR 
SCHOOLS; 

LATIN LESSONS, with Exercises, by G. P. Spencer, 
A Vv 


Mies 
THE PRINCIPLES OF LATIN GRAMMAR; 
LATIN READER, with the Idioms and Vocabulary ; 
CZSAR’'S COMMENTARIES, with Notes and Vocabu- 


lary; 
THE PRINCIPLES OF GREEK GRAMMAR; 
A GREEK READER, with Ldioms, Notesand Vocabulary. 

These books have obtained a sterling reputation through 
out the country. They are recommended by 

Hon. J. A. Dix, United States’ Senator; 

homas Fystaw. Bog . of C+ Lewio; 
resident f. H. Nevin, of Franklin College, Ohio; 
President T. J. Biggs, of Cincinnati College; 
Bishop Potter, formerly of Union College; 
Rey. J. W. Alexander, D.D., of Princeton College; 
Rev. B. Hale, D.D., President of Geneva College; 
Rev. C. Mason, D.D., of New York University ; 
Rev. H. Bannister, D.D., of Oneida Institute; 
Rev. J. Ludlow, Provost of Pennsylvania University ; 
Professor J. Greene, of Madison University, Indiana; 
Professor Wheaton, of Middletown College; 
Professor Hoyt, of Linn Institute; 
Professor W. H. McGufley ; 
And a great number of eminent scholars and teachers in 
Kentucky, Tennessee and other States. 

COOPER'S VIRGIL, with English Notes. Mytholo 
gical, Biographical, Historical, &c. 

OLN EY'S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS 
This work, well known in almost every village of the United 
States, has recently been revised. 

It is deemed superiluous to publish recommendations of a 
work so generally known. 


BOOKS ON THE SCIENCES. 


By J. L. Comstock, M. D. 
COMSTOCK’S SYSTEM OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 
do ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. 
ELEMENTS OF BOTANY. 
OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGY. 
ELEMENTS OF MINERALOGY. 
ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. 

This series of books is in so general use thet the publish- 
ers would only take occasion to state that it is found supe- 
rior to any in use in Europe. The Philosophy has already 
been re-published in Scotland, translated for the use ot 
schools in Prussia; and portions of the series are now in 
course of publication in London. 

PRATT, WOODFORD & CO., 
159, Pearl street, N. Y 








WHITLOCK’S GEOMETRY, 


ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY, Theoretical and Prac- 
tical, containing a full explanation of the construction and 
use of Tables, and a new system of Surveying: By Rev. 
George C. Whitlock, M. A., Professor of Mathematical 
and Experimental Science in the Genessee Wesleyan Sem- 
inary. 

This work contains several new features. It is highly 
practical and progressive, both in theory and example, 
containing more than 500 exercises, arithmetical, demon- 
strative, and algebraical; intended to be actually useful 
rather than amusing. The student not only acquires the 
principles of Geometry, but learns to geometrize. The 
system of Surveying taught in this work, and originated by 
the author, saves nearly two-thirds of the labor required by 
the ordinary process. Other improvements will be found 
on examination, which it is expected will meet the appro- 
bation of teachers. The publishers have reason to believe 
that this Geometry will be very extensively adopted as a 
text-book. 

ELEMENTS OF METEOROLOGY, with Questions 
for Examination, designed tor the use of Academies and 
Schools: by John Brocklesby, A. M. Protessor of Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy in Trinity College, Hart- 
ford- Illustrated with engravings. 

The subjects included in the science of Meteorology, such 
as Atmospherical Changes, Tornados, Water-spouts, Rain, 
Fogs, Clouds, Dew, Hoar Frost, Snow. Hail, Thunder, 
Storms, Rainbows, Meteoric Showers, and the Aurora Bo- 
realis, possess an interest for all general readers. But it is 
the opinion of eminent scientific men, that Meteorology 
should be taught in all our schools, and that this, the first 
and only work of the kind, is all that can be needed for 
that purpose. Just published by 

PRATT, WOODFORD &CoO., 
159 Pearl St., New York 
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Would respectfully inform Western and Southern Booksellers and Country Merchants, that they will be prepared for the Fall Trade with a very heavy 


stock and complete assortment of School Books, Blank Books, and Stationery generally. Having the best facilities (as many of our articles are man- 
ufactured by ourselves), we are confident we can make it for the interest of dealers to obtain supplies in our line, of us, in preference to obtaining them 
in the Eastern cities. ; 

Booxsetters will find it much for their advantage to obtain our publications directly from us. They are also informed that we are now selling 
Eastern School Books at lower prices than ever, being determined not to be undersold. Having now succeeded in perfecting our arrangements for the 
manufacture of Buank Booxs, and Memoranpum and Pass Booxs, of all descriptions, we are prepared to furnish these articles as low as they can be 
obtained elsewhere. 

Our stock of Srartonery is more complete than ever before, and we are enabled to furnish generally at lower prices. We are agents for the 
manufacturers of various leading articles in this line, and think dealers will find it more for their advantage to purchase of us than to obtain supplies 
from the East. 


All orders will be promptly attended to, and filled at as low prices as though the purchaser were present. Terms, Cash. 


W. B. SMITH & CO., 
‘ ~~ pe ene Scnoo. Book Pusiisners and Stationers, 
Morgan & Overend, Printers. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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